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LAURIE’S COMENIUS. 
John Amos Comenius: His Lifeand Work. 


By S. S. Laurie. Cloth. 12mo, 240 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 


HORACE MANN, THE EDUCATOR. 


By A. E. Winsuip, Editor Journal of Edu- 
cation. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


The author has given all the facts of the life of 
HORACE MANN in a readable style. It is a study of 


the schools as they were in his cay; of the condi- 
tions, socially, educationally, and religiously ; of his 
boyhood and youth; of bis law practice and legisla- 
tive experience; of his great speeches and great re- 
ports; of the famous controversy with the Boston 
masters; of his congressional record, and notably of 
his heroic contest for re-election, with all the influ- 
ences of Daniel Webster and his political friends 
opposed to him; and, lastly, of his struggles at 
Antioch College. 
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posed to be the discoveries of our own age was 
clearly seen and clearly stated 250 years ago by that 
** Galileo of Education,’’ as Michelet calls him, 
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Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY, Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. Special 
Course jors ghey of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Viigil meth- 
odscombined, For circulars apply to 
Miss JULIA E. CRANS, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, Established 

4 for theadvancemwent of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
(+. H. BARTLETT, Princiwat 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
KAMINGHAM, MASS. 


For circulars address 
HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, BripGewarer, MAss. 
O For both sexes, For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M, 
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\O For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, W. P. BECKWITH. 
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For both sexes. 


For eatalogues address 
CHAKLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 


Joan G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
G0) LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


A Woman with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in publc effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer s*hools or institutes. 
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3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Both papers to one address, . $3.00 “ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - - Boston, Mass. 


SNOWFLAKES. 


BY KATE L. BROWN. 


All the gardens of the upper air, 
Where the wonderful, white blossoms grow, 
Tremble to the whispered word, 
Breathed by heavenly winds that blow; 
So our weary world grows fair and pure 
With the fallen blooms of snow. 


To-morrow, didst thou say? 
Methought I heard Horatio say To-morrow! 
Go to—I will not hear of it To-morrow! 
’Tis a sharper who stakes his penny 
Against thy plenty—who takes the ready cash, 
And pays thee naught but Wishes, Hopes, and Promises, 
The currency of idiots. Injurious bankrupt, 
That gulls the easy creditor! To-morrow! 
It is a period nowhere to be found 
In all the hoary registers of Time, 
Unless, perchance, in the fool’s calendar. 
Wisdom disclaims the word, nor holds society 
With those that own it. No, my Horatio, 
’Tis Fancy’s child, and Folly is the father: 
Wrought on such stuff as dreams are; and baseless 


As the fantastic visions of the Evening. 
—Colton. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Martin LurHer: No one can ever sufficiently 
remunerate the industrious and pious teacher who 
faithfully educates children. 

Miss Brooks, Supervisor of Primary Schools, St. 
Paul: It is very important that a child preserve 
h‘s faith in his ideals; if the person idealized — 
whether a character in history, or some acquaintance, 
the teacher, or pastor — is not quite up to the stand- 
ard in some particular, the child should be kept in 
ignorance of the facts as:long as possible; the great- 
est danger is in a rude awakening; a slighting re- 
mark in the presence of children may change the ideal 
and do violence to a trusting soul. 

Srate SupeRiNTENDENT HammMonp, of Michigan : 
I believe in temperance, theory and practice. There 
are no users of tobacco and strong drink among those 
employed in this office. I hate cuspidors and cigar 
stubs. Persons who use tobacco are not appointec by 
me to instruct in teachers’ institutes except on an 
urgent request of the commissioner of schools, for 
stated reasons. I will not recommend for any educa- 
tional position any person who, to my knowledge, 
gives his influence for cigarettes, tobacco, or whiskey. 


Mary Topin, Chicago Teacher: Students of 
child nature classify children into two groups—mo 
tor and sensory children. The former includes all 
children who externalize, who are impulsive, who 
reflect after action, slow of thought; the latter, their 
opposites, the introspective, thoughtful, deliberate 
ones. The kindergarten provides the beginning of 
expression for child life, but if there be any criticism 
upon that excellent branch of our schools, it is this— 
it stimulates motor children to too great activity. 
It is hoped that one of the improvements in the school 
of the future will be a double kindergarten, in one of 
which those games and songs suitable to restrain the 
exuberance of the motor child will be introduced, and 
in the other those to stimulate the sensory child. 


HOW WE READ.—(1.) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


THE READING OF LAWYERS. 

{The first of a series of articles, ‘The Reading of Law- 
yers’; “The Reading of Physicians’’; ‘‘The Reading of 
Clergymen”’; “The Reading of Editors’; ‘‘The Reading 
of a Scholar”; ‘“‘The Reading of Teachers”; ‘‘Reading for 
Information”; ‘‘Reading for Culture’; ‘‘Reading Profes- 
sionally”; “The Fads in Reading.’’] 


The legal profession is pre-eminently the American 
profession. ‘The nearest approach is far distant. It 
is not that lawyers are the most liberally educated or 
the most professionally educated. It is probably 
true that a smaller percentage of the upper or suc- 
cessful half of the profession has been college trained 
than the upper half of the medical, of the clerical, 
or of the men of the teaching profession. Why, then, 
are the lawyers so eminently professional ? 

First, because they know no favoritism in the mat- 
ter of barring out unworthy members and tolerate no 
interference from any source in this matter. 
are the sole judges of the worthiness of a member. 
No legislation can apply, no newspaper comments 
affect, no social or financial standing influence them 
when they pass upon the disbarment of a member. 
The medical profession, which attempts to live up to 
standards, is sometimes seriously affected by legisla- 
tion, public opinion, and other considerations. The 
clergy as a whole and teachers have little claim to 
being considered a profession from this standpoint. 

Second, lawyers have no jealousies as to the rank 
of their leaders. Every lawyer is more of a man, is 
more of a lawyer, because of the great men in the pro- 
fession in all time and in all sections of the country 
in his own time. Lawyers are never influenced by 
politics, by the section of country in which they live, 
hy college afliliations or fraternal interests in appre- 
ciating the professional grandeur of a brother lawyer. 
The physicians, who are next to the lawyers in this 
regard, are far removed from them. There is a great 
gulf between the allopathic and the homoeopathic 
schools, and jealousies within each school are often 
quite noticeable to the outside public, especially 
where there are hospital honors and services to be con- 
sidered. The clergy several denominational 
gulfs fixed and some canons within some denomina- 
tions. ‘Teachers! Well, the jealousies between sec- 
tions, between cities, between men in the same 
tions must be judged by what the reader has seen and 


have 


SOC- 


heard for himself, 

Third, the other test is the solidity and unanimity 
of the reading habit. As a class, the lawyers are the 
readers in any community. They read slowly 
thoughtfully, they read masterpieces, and they 
They do not read so much as the clergy, but 
We sometimes hear of great men 
Such men are always 


best 
and 
reread, 
they read better. 
of one book or of a few books. 
lawyers. 

The lawyer's professional reading is always that of 
In the old-time college—and 


complete mastery. 
“eram for 


not a few of the new ones—a fellow could 
exam.,” and get through regardless of cutting and 
carousing. Not so in the Jaw school. He must get 
there every day if he would get there to stay. What 
he knows of fundamentals of law he must know for 
all time. This mastery of essentials may be had in- 
dependently of the law schools, and formerly was 
‘mostly secured thus, but now there is so much more 
to be had in the same time in the law school that the 
professional school is to train nearly all candidates 
for the bar. 

But, however men may have gotten into the prac- 
tice, they have a common method of reading when 
once there. A lawyer never has an opinion upon any 
case when he is inquired of, certainly not till he has 
his retainer. He will take time to look up every pre- 
cedent. He will acquaint himself with every ruling 
upon a similar case. When the lawyer goes before a 
judge he is equipped with the fullest information ob- 
tainable by him. His standing at the bar is deter- 


mined less by his oratory, less by his brow-beating of 


They. 


witnesses, than is generally supposed. The way he 
reads up his cases determines his standing with the 
court, and ultimately his standing at the bar. 

It is not the amount of reading that he has done, 
but the way in which he sees through it; the power 
he has to dissect the ruling upon every similar case 
and to fit his case into each of those so as to tell the 
judge and jury wherein his case is strong, and that 
of the opposing counsel is weak, determines his emi- 
nence in the profession. 

I.xperts in handwriting photograph the samples to 
many times the original size, and then see how the 
peculiaritics of the one match the peculiarities of the 
other, ana a jury rarely hesitates to convict when the 
expert thus shows the fatal parallelism in two samples 
of penmanship. ‘This indicates the masterly power ot 
a great lawyer. Ile reads so closely and clearly that 
he sees what is between the lines. He knows why 
Addison’s style is as it is, or Milton’s, or Shakespeare’s, 
just as he knows all the peculiarities of every test 
trial in an insurance, railway, probate, or criminal 
case. | 

Livery one can learn much from the intellectual 
grip which a lawyer has of what he reads. When the 
schools teach something of this we shall have a 
mightier race of men and women. 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON ON TEACHING 


BY DR, J. C. GREENOUGH, LONDON, 


Knowledge of the end to be reached by teaching, 
of the means to be used, and of the method to be em- 
ployed in gaining the end, are often regarded as the 
essentials of a teacher’s equipment. 

The bishop of London emphasized another requisite 
in a recent address to public school teachers and their 
friends. He said: “Teaching is the power of showing 
to others some reason why they should learn.” He 
added that it was believed by many that methods can 
be contrived and plans set on foot “by which every 
one can be inevitably taught; and that certain 
processes can be gone through with, which may be 
called teaching, and certain results may be produced 
in proof that teaching has been done’’; but he did not 
think that this alone availed much. 

“The best teacher is the one who can say, ‘I do not 
think I ever taught anybody anything, but I have 
tried to do my best to give people reasons why they 
should teach themselves.’ This statement reminds 
us of that of Aristotie, that a teacher should make 
himself useless,—i. e., should so incite and guide the 
pupil that he would proceed without the aid of a 
teacher. 

“The teacher,” he continued, “is really engaged in 
the process of introduction to that august matron, 
called Knowledge; but at present, an inarticulate 
process of introduction is gone through with which 
leaves the pupil and the matron like ill-assorted guests, 
in precisely the same position as that in which they 
stood at the beginning.” ‘This view may be extreme, 
and the reflection upon English schools may be un- 
justly severe; but we agree with the bishop when he 
urges the necessity of presenting motives that will 
evoke the energy of the pupil. We can but agree with 
him in his view of the necessity of acquainting the 
child with his environment. Ile said that he deemed 
‘t best to teach a child no other subjects besides read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, except things in general. 
Teaching should begin with what the child sees about 
him, and “books should always begin from the child’s 
power of observation.” The subjects taught ought to 
be such that their direct practical utility was obvious 
to the mind of anyone who was asked to learn, and 
they ought to be put before a child as an actual ex- 
planation of the life which surrounded it.” He would 
not teach a child history, in the elementary schools, 
“by beginning with the Witenagemot and going on to 
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the Norman conquest.” He would lead a child to the 
knowledge of government and constitutional history 
by beginning with what the child knew of policemen. 
Instead of teaching systematized subjects, such as 
geography, he would teach the child a knowledge of 
the rising and setting of the sun, of how London came 
to be what it is,—-a knowledge of the various things he 
must see, with his intelligence, about his path every 
day; to teach him what must be the great lesson of his 
life, constantly to ask questions, and to struggle con- 
stantly to find an answer for the questions he was ask- 
ing. In maintaining a child’s attention, in stimulat- 
ing his curiosity, and in developing his powers of ob- 
servation, consisted the true meaning of education. 
But the obvious danger to every teacher was to appeal 
to the memory instead of to the intelligence of the 
child. The test of a teacher’s work was that each 
child who goes away from his influence should go away 
with a desire to learn for himself; and there, he was 
afraid, our educational systeim, as at present organized, 
alinost entirely broke down. 

In commenting upon this address, the ‘Times says: 
“It is hard to gainsay the bishop's main proposition, 
that no system of education ‘comes to very much’ 
which does not at least try to establish a definite rela- 
tion between the child's mind and the world by which 
it is surrounded. It is said that a child once wrote 
down a sentence from the chureh catechism as fol- 
lows: “To anner anda bay the queen and all that are 
pet ina forty under her.” This is what comes of ap- 
pealing to the memory of the child, and not to its in- 
telligence, Is it quite certain that a good deal of what 
we now dignify by the name of education is not, for 
all practical purposes, of very much the same quality 
and type?” 

It is evident that a large proportion of the children 
of London are yet “intellectually smothered” in books. 
A comparison of the work done in the progressive 
schools of Massachusetts and those of London would: 
easily prove the superior excellence of Massachusetts 
schools. One-half of the children attending school in 
England are in what are termed “voluntary schools,” 
—schools founded, and, previous to the school act of 
1870, largely maintained by the church of England 
and its friends. The children not provided for in the 
voluntary schools wre what are termed the “board 
schools, really public schools. These are the pio 
gressive schools, which, under the guidance of such 
men as Fitch and others, have opened anew era in the 
history of elementary instruction in the empire. But 
these schools meet with no little hindrance from the 
spirit fostered by the denominational or 
voluntary schools. These are confessedly behind the 
board schools in efficieney, and are ever clamoring for 
larger subsidies from the government. But money 
cannot remedy the results of inadequate supervision, 
which cannot be provided so long as they are church 
schools. They occupy old buildings, wifich a member 
of parliament ina recent debate upoa the school ques- 
tion, in the house of Commons, stigmatized as often 
dark, dingy, and hardly fit for dog kennels. The 
methods employed are too often analogous to the 
buildings. He did not include in this category the 
large, endowed schools of Kngland, Fortunately, the 
attendance on the board schools is largely on the in- 
crease. ‘The churchmen, though they secured a large 
majority in the present parliament, utterly failed in 
their attempts to relegate the board schools to a 
subordinate place. In fact. the contest in parliament 
between the partisans of the two svstems of schools 
resulted in a practical triumph for the board schools, 
and a permanent assurance that they are to receive, in 
larger and larger degree, the support of the English 
people. 

The ‘Times justly remarks: “It is an encouraging 
sign of the times that the meeting at which the address 
was delivered was held in connection with the Guild of 
St. Edmund, an institution designed to provide oppor- 
tunities for social intercourse among those who are in- 
terested in the work-of the London school board, and 


to promote a better knowledge among the clergy and 
others of the work done in board schools.” 


SELF-RELIANCE, 


BY SARAH LOUISE AKNOLD. 


The monitorship problem can be easily solved if we 
only try. The great thing to do is to teach our boys 
and girls self-mastery, and this should be the great 
end of our public school system. Rather than appoint 
some member of the class to keep watch, had we not 
better request that the class keep order while we are 
out of the room, and in this way make them feel that 
life in this world does not consist in not being found 
out? If weappeal to the honesty of our boys and 
virls, they soon learn to rely upon themselves in this 
particular. If children have never had a chance to 
try to take care of themselves, they soon come to feel 
that they are not expected to try. Soe, when the) 
grow up and become bank cashiers and handlers of 
money the idea of being found out may still prevail, to 
their sorrow. 

THE LYNN (MADdS.) TEACHERS ASSOULA- 
TION. 


This organization, called the “Lynn Educational 
Association,” an account of whose monthly lecture 
course is presented in another column, is often spoken 
of among teachers as a successful association. In- 


quiries as to its plan of organization and methods of 


work are frequently received from other towns and 
cities of New England. ‘To meet this demand in a 
general way, we publish the following paragraphs. 

A teacher in one Massachusetts town wrote: “Our 
association has died twice and been resurrected, and 
now is going through the process of dying again.” 
The Lynn association was organized in the fall of 189% 
and it has not died once thus far; more than that, it is 
very much alive at the present time. 

That it has lived so long has resulted not so much 
from a strong constitution as from the elasticity of its 
constitution. It is healthy because it usually forgets 
that it has a constitution; and, this constitution being 
so seldom present in mind, the members think they 
must run the association themselves, not trusting to 
the constitution to run it for them. 

At first the organization borrowed several of the 
features of the Teachers’ Association conducted in 
Adams during the superintendency of Dr. Beckwith, 
now of the Salem normal school. One of these was 
the weekly school column in the leading local paper, 
The ob- 
ject was to keep the teacher's view of education con- 


stantly before the public, thus striving to increase a 


an editor being appointed for the purpose. 


wholesome, intelligent interest in public schools. 

The constitution provides for a lecture committee 
and a membership committee; also that the general 
affairs of the society shall be managed by the executive 
committee, consisting of the president, vice-president, 
secretary, treasurer, and the presidents of the high, 
grammar, primary, and sub-primary sections. 
perience has shown the need ot including the super- 
intendent of schools, editor, and the chairman of the 
lecture and membership committees upon the execu- 
“ve committee, 

The constitution provides that new members must 
sign the roll after being proposed and elected: but, as 
practically all the teachers joined, it was voted that 
the treasurer should send assessinent bills to all the 
teachers of the city, and the payment of these bills is 
considered an act of enrollment as members. The 
assessment is fixed at one-tenth of one per cent. of the 
year’s salary, divided into four quarterly payments” 
It has usually been found more convenient to pay a 
half-vear’s assessment at once, and Lynn has so large 
a force of teachers that the remainder of the vearly 
dues have not been collected, not being needed, 

Small societies have an advantage over large ones: 
for twenty or thirty teachers will all know each other 
intimately, and can sit down together often and with- 
out restraint, and compare aims, methods, theories, 
and experiences. Suggestions, criticisms, and differ- 
ences of opinion will cause no restraint among in- 
timate acquaintances; but two or three hundred 
teachers do not know even the names of their asso- 


ciates. ‘To remedy this, the Lynn society was divided 
into high, grammar, primary, and sub-primary sec- 
tions. These sections organized and held regular 
meetings for conference, all coming together as a 
veneral society to iisten to lectures. 

But even these sections were too large for real free- 
dom in rubbing elbows. Some few did all the talk- 
ing. others only listened, perhaps still others did most 
of the thinking. Question box, current events, 
essays, readings from educational books and journals, 
class-exercises, discussions, and the like, were of con- 
siderable value and interest for several years. But 
the time came when these devices lost their charm, 
and now the section meetings are discontinued, 

Searching for the cause of this failure, the commit- 
tee discovered it was not indifference, but a desire for 
help through more concentration of attention on 
special subjects. Last year, when the sections were 
discontinued, several special classes under paid in- 
structors were formed under the auspices of the asso- 
clation. 

Physiography has received a large share of atten- 
tion. ‘T'wo classes of nearly fifty members each were 
formed under Mr. Philip Emerson for a course of ten 
lectures. Two additional illustrated lettures were 
viven, Harvard slides being used, and numerous field 
excursions were taken. Since completing the series, 
a new class has been formed for more advanced work, 
while a fourth class is repeating the first series. Just 
how a popular lecture course, to continue fortnightly 
for four mouths, has been started under Professor 
Klizabeth Fisher of Wellesley College. Subject, 
“Life and Customs of the Nations.” 

One of the most satisfactory special lecture courses 
of last year was that in primary reading and language. 
About all of the teachers of the primary schools 
united for this course and were able to secure Miss 
Arnold, whose talks are always so suggestive, sym- 
pathetic, and encouraging. 

Besides the above, smaller classes in botany and 
astronomy have been formed, and it is the purpose 
of the association to assist in the organization from 
time to time of such other groups, classes, and cireles 
as a sufficient number of the members may desire. 
Various Visions are beckoning on, such as public 
library and local history and geography committees, 
reading circles, and the like, but just at present all the 
machinery is running that the steam power will carry. 

This experience gocs to show that each teachers’ as- 
sochition must adjust itself to its own needs and Op- 
portunities, and again readjust itself to the changes 
that will come as the years move along. Out of every 
live society grows an inestimable fraternal value and 
social such a 
teacher's association realizes that he has a right and 


power, and every live member of 
duty to be broadening and deepening his own power 


its each Vvear Passes, 


ART IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS—( XI.) 


BY ANNA M. VON RYDINGSVARD, A. M, 


Many of the most famous artists of the world 
have devoted some of their skill to portrait paint- 
ing, and a few of them won their fairest lavrels 
by this kind of work. Among them were Titian, 
who was bern in Italy about four hundred years ago; 
Van Dyck, who was a native of Antwerp, and there- 
fore of the llemish school, as was his even more cele- 
brated countryman, Peter Paul Rubens; and in Eng- 
land, Sir Joshua Reynolds; in Spain, Velasquez. 

The first picture to-day is the one familiarly called 
‘Baby Stewart,” and is from a group by Van Dyck, 
representing the children of Charles I., King of Eng- 
land. Charles was a great patron of the arts, and so 
sent for the famous Flemish portrait painter to come 
to London, where he was made “Court painter,” a 
great honor in those days, with an income attached. 
Van Dyck was a tremendous worker, for although he 
died at the rather early age of forty-two years, he had 
executed nine hundred and seventy-one (971) works. 
Ife inheritec his talents from his mother, who was 
celebrated for the originality and beauty of her em- 
broideries, and that in a time when an embroidery 
meant a picture, her most celebrated one being 
‘Susannah and the Elders.” She taught her son 
wholly until her death, when he was only eight years 
old. This baby Stewart’s name at the time when the 
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picture was painted was James, Duke of York, but he 
is best known in history as James II., King of Eng- 


land. his dear little baby head, which is a great 
favorite, gives us no hint of the things the ma», 


James IT., was to do and to leave undone. [Lut we 
must not forget what a difficult thing it was to be a 


king in those troublous times, and so try to have 
seme pity for weaknesses and such things as we can- 
not approve ol! 

The second picture is of another royal little boy, 
Don Balthazar Carlos, Spanish prince, son of Ning 
Philip 1V. He was born a little earlier than “Baby 
Stewart.” that is, in 1607, and as that is an important 
I would like you 


date in the history of this country, j 
to tell ime what it commemorates. 

The father of this little Spanish prince was also 
a great patron of the arts, and they say he could 
paint very well himself. So he drew around him 
many famous artists of his day, among them his sub- 
ject, Don Diego Rodriguez de Silva y Velasquez. 


That would be such a long name to say every time we 


r 


os 


Fig. 2. 


wished to mention this artist, that it is usually short 
encd to Velasquez. Oddly enough, this 
mother’s inaiden name, Silva being his father’s last 


was his 


name. ‘I'he Spanish custom is to use the names of 
beth father and mother joined by “y,” which means 
“and,” so in shcrtening, nothing but the mother’s 
name is used. Velasquez was court painter for 
Philip 1V., and as Spain was at that time one of the 
leading powers of Europe, and great men of all eoun- 
tries came to its court, there was a fine choice for 
doing portraits which would make the artist’s fame 
widely known. Many of his works are owned in 
Iiussia, as well as in England, France, Germany, 
sweden, and Italy. The little prince never reigned 
as king, for he died in 1632, quite a young man, you 
Many porireits «f him were made by Velasquez, 
“Me 2 him on horseback, some with a 
Laton in li. liad. Tle was ealled Prince of Asturia, 
and the poople’s hepes were centred in him, so you 
new they must have felt very badly about Ine early 
death. 

Another celebrated painter of portraits, although 
he did histcrical scenes, too, was Rembrandt van Ryn, 
who was a native of the Netherlands, and who lived 
at the same time as did Rubens, Van Dyck, and 
Velasquez. 1m his ease we shorten the name by using 
the first word—Rembrandt. He was very celebrated 
for his effects of light and shade, which are called by 


UC. 


represet 


Fig. 3. 
the technical name of “chiaro-scuro,” a very queer 
word: for translated it means “light-dark.” “Rem- 
brard, vigorous people splendidly; for he had 
much dignity himself, but he had not so much feeling 
for grace and beauty as many artists have. But he 
appreciated the venerable look of aged people, and 
has left some fine examples of this in paintings and 
engravings. No. 3 is the “Portrait of an Old 
Woman,” by him, and we feel sure, just to look at it, 
that it must have been a good likeness, the whole ex- 
pression is so “life-like,” as we say. Many of Rem- 
brandt’s are bright and joyous and full of laughter, 
especially that ove of himself and his wife. Tell me 
what we cal! the Netherlands to-day. 


AN EVENING WITH LONGFELLOW. 


KY JANE STEWALK". 


SCENE.—A cosy family sitting room. Piano, centre 
table, banquet lamp, easy chairs, easel, etc. 

CHARACTERS. —Grandmother, Mr. Mrs. 
lie, Elizabeth (twenty-two), Morton (nineteen), Kather- 
ine (seventeen), Helen (fifteen, Lucile (six), Aunt Ida, 
Unele Edith Worthington, Dr. Howe (a 
friend and neighbor), Mrs. Winslow (a neighbor), Miss 
Henry Abbott (a friend of Morton 


Leslie, Les- 


Frank, Consin 
Carew (a teacher), 
Leslie). 

*Enter grandmother, father, mother, Elizabeth, Kath- 
and Helen. Mrs. Leslie begins writing at the 
Katherine and Helen commence a_ game of 
cheexers. Elizabeth drums softly on the piano, 

MR. LESLIE (escorting grandmother).—Quite a trip 
from the dining-room for you, hey, mother! (Sees her 


erine, 
table. 


“If there is a curtain, the family may take position before cur 
tain rises. 


safely seated with her knitting, and takes his place at 
the centre table with newspaper.) 

MRS. LESLIE (looking up from her writing).—What 
is that you are playing, dear? 

ELIZABETH.—I am trying a pretty melody written 
to one of Longfellow’s poems for the Longfellow even- 
ing in our literary club. 

(Lucile comes running in and climbs on Mr. Leslie’s 
knee.) 

LUCILE.—Oh, papa, tell me a story, please. 
you would right after dinner. 

MR. LESLIE.—-Bless me, so I did! Let me see, what 
shall it he? I see by the paper that the schools are to 
celebrate Longfellow’s birthday February 28, and IT have 
just read some anecdotes of his boyhood. Elizabeth, 
you'll be interested. U'll read aloud. 

(Mr. L. reads one or two 
Ref. 1.) 

(After reading).—Your grandfather, vou know, was a 
classmate of Longfellow in Bowdoin College, and 
grandmother remembers him well at that time. 

GRANDMOTHER. —Indeed, I do. I was a little girl 
then, not much bigger than Lucile. A fine looking young 
man he was, sO much younger than classmates. 
(Gives a description. Ref. 2.) Every one was so 
pleased when the faculty appointed him to the chair of 
modern languages in Bowdoin, with leave to go abroad 
and study. it was a great chance for a rising young man, 
and a deserved recognition of his genius. Why, he had 
already made’something of a name by his contributions 
to our weekly paper. Then, too, it made possible for 
him the literary career on which his young heart was so 
set. You see, his father was not a man of large means, 
and he naturally wanted Henry to adopt a profession 
that would insure him a livelihood. If this timely op- 
portunity had not been afforded, Longfellow would prob- 
ably have studied law. 

(Doorbell rings. Enter 
Cousin Edith.) 

(During the greetings Morton slips in unnoticed, with 
a large package under his arm.) 

MORTON.—Hello, everybody! I came by the express 
office just now, mother, and Jones told me this big bundle 
was for you. So thought I'd fetch it along. 

MRS. LESLIE.-—Thank you, Morton. That must be 
the picture of Longfellow that is given as a premium to 
my Woman’s Magazine. I wonder if it is a good 
likeness. Please undo the wrappings, Morton, and let 
us all see what it is like. 

(The photograph is uncovered. 


You said 


tells them. 


anecdotes or 


his 


Uncle Frank, and 


Aunt Ida, 


Elizabeth fetches an 


easel, on which it is placed, and all gather around to 
look at it.) 
COUSIN EDITH.—What a thoughtful, serious face! 


And his hair makes one think of the “loosely piled crown 
of an ancient prophet.” 

KATHERINE.—Let me think it was William 
Winter who gave such a fine description of Longfellow’s 
appearance. (Quotes. Ref. 3.) 

UNCLE FRANK.—To look at that 
could hardly imagine the deep fund of humor he pos- 
He had a quick sense of the ludicrous, and you 
Genial Long- 


see, | 


serious face, one 


sessed. 
know that helps to overcome irritations. 
fellow! He had to pay the penalty of greatness, and, 
perhaps more than any other of our great poets, he was 
His wide ac- 
ability to converse in 


besieged by visitors, duns, and bores. 
quaintance in 
many languages, his well-known charity, and his sym- 
pathetic visitations to Cam- 
bridge by the score. It great deal to a busy 
immortal poetry to 


But he was 


foreign lands, his 
5 


impulses attracted such 
meant a 
college professor who could write 
have his precious leisure so broken in upon. 
the personification of good humor and courtesy to even 


the humblest who came. 


MORTON.—-Poetry was sent him from all over Europe, 
as well as our own land, for his opinion of its merits. 
Poor man! He had searcely time to record his own 


thoughts, much less wade through folios of others. He 
wrote Mrs. Fields (Ref. 5). 

AUNT IDA.—Lonefellow’'s face 
by affliction. Out of the 
sorrows sprang the melting sympathy which 
full of 
patience, and of consolation for the sorrow-laden. 

MRS. LESLIE 
of a classmate who was saved 
the “Psalm of Life.” 

MR. LESLIE 
during the Franco-Prussian war who was nearly crazed 


is that of a soul tried 
of his own great 
his 
and 


refinement 
made 
universally touching, so 


poems so courage 


Yes, his friend, Charles Sumner, tells 


from suicide by reading 


The story is told, too, of a Frenchman 
with grief be@iuse his only son had just been condemned 
He was given the “Psalm of 
It had a 


to death by the Germans. 
Life’ to translate by way of mental diversion. 
wonderful effect. The man's mind was saved, and faith 
and hope displaced his terrible despair 

(Doorbell Dr. 
and are welcomed.) 

DR. HOWE (noticing the portrait of Longfellow).—Ah, 
there is the picture of my old Harvard professor! A 


rings. Hiowe and Henry Abbott enter 


— 
| 
ye 
t 
. 


Sy 
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noble man, Mr. Leslie, whom I have honored and loved 
from youth, and whose works have shed an immortal 
lustre on American literature. What an excellent por- 
trait! 

MR. LESLIE.—Yes, we have just been admiring and 
commenting upon the portrait, and our conversation had 
turned upon the subject of Longfellow’s poetry when you 
entered. You must have rare recollections of the poet, 
doctor. Will you not recount some of your college 
memories, and of Longfellow as a teacher? 

MRS. LESLIE.—Pray, do. 

DR. HOWE.—My first remembrance of Longfellow 
as a teacher is that he was extremely popular with the 
students. One cause of this was that he was nearer in 
age to the students than any of the other professors, and, 
consequently, was less imbued with old-fashioned ideas 
regarding teaching and discipline. Then, too, he came 
to Harvard with the glow of foreign travel upon him. 
He was always courteous and sympathetic. We felt that 
we had a friend as well as an instructor. 

GRANDMOTHER.—What a beautiful characteristic 
his friendliness was! 

DR. HOWE.—Yes, “a man that hath friends must 
show himself friendly.” He made very close and inti- 
mate friends. You know his heart was very sore from 
the sad loss of His young wife when he first came to 
Harvard, and these friends made his loneliness less se- 
vere. (Tells of the friends of the poet. Ref. 5.) 

AUNT IDA.—He has commemorated these friends in 
a beautiful poem, “Three Friends of Mine.” (Quotes.) 

HENRY ABBOTT.—I was never more surprised than 
when reading Longfellow’s life the other day to learn 
that he didn’t write that memorable ballad, “Mr. Finney’s 
Turnip.” I had immortalized that with Washington’s 
hatchet story. How do our early idols fall! 

HELEN (laughingly).—I can give you his first poem, 
Mr. Abbott. It was very short and sweet. He tells 
somewhere that, when a little fellow, with two compan- 
ions, he dashed through the streets on a stick, crying: — 


‘“We three 
Champions be!” 


(General amusement.) 

MRS. LESLIE.—Morton, you 
sior,” or have you forgotten it? 

MORTON.—I guess not, mother. 
mixed the real lines with our college parodies. 
about to begin when Helen interrupts.) 

HELEN.—Wait a moment, Morton. 
realistic. (Vanishes.) 

(All look after her.) 

MRS. LESLIE.—What is the child planning? 

MR. LESLIE.— 0, just a little nonsense, I suppose. 

(Helen re-appears with a pennant on a pole, a big fur 
cap and toga.) 

(Katherine assists in the make-up. Morton assumes 
a striking attitude, and recites the poem with spirit.) 

COUSIN EDITH.—As we came by Miss Carew’s just 
now we heard children singing. I did not know that 
there were any little ones in the family. 

ELIZABETH.—-O, no.. She is training some of her 
scholars for Longfellow exercises at school. (Bell 
rings.) I believe I hear her voice now. 

(Enter Miss Carew and several children.) 

MISS CAREW.—Pardon me, I didn’t imagine there 
was company. I just ran in with the children, Miss 
Leslie, to ask you to hear their exercises and make any 
suggestions. I am so anxious to make a good showing. 
O, dear, a teacher does have to work so hard nowadays. 

DR. HOWE.—But there’s no discount on a_ good 
teacher, young woman! 

ELIZABETH.—Certainly, Miss Carew. 
mind a larger audience than simply myself? 
all enjoy it, I know. 

MRS. LESLIE.—We certainly would. 

MR. LESLIE.—By all means, Miss Carew. 

(Children sing a selection. Ref. 6.) 

MORTON (at his mother’s ear in stage whisper).— 
Say, mother, that barrel of Belleflowers came to-day. 

MRS. LESLIE.—So they did, my son. Will you open 
it, and we'll pass opinion on them. (Exit, Morton.) 

MR. LESLIE.—What’s that voluminous manuscript 
you have there, mother? 

MRS. LESLIE.—O, it’s my paper for the Woman's 
Club. Rather a strange coincidence, in view of our 
main topie of conversation to-night, but the subject is 
The Home Life of Longfellow.” We are taking up 
American literature this year. 

DR. HOWE.—First-rate, let us hear it! 

AUNT IDA.—Do read it. e 

MRS. LESLIE.—1! would gladly, but I have a soreness 
in my throat to-night. But Elizabeth can decipher my 
writing, and might read a portion for you. (Elizabeth 
rises.) But wait, dear, here comes Morton with the ap- 
ples. 

(Morton passes apples.) 


might recite ‘“Excel- 


But | might have 
(He is 


Let’s make it 


Would you 
They would 


| Continued on page 57.) 


A SHORT COURSE IN MANUAL TRAINING. 
BY ARTHUR A. UPHAM, 


State Normal School, Whitewater, Wis., Author of ‘‘ Fifty Lessons in 
Wood Working.” 


LESSON III. 

THe Cuiset. — Material: Piece 6’’x2}//x1/ 
Chisels are either heavy, called “framer,” or light, 
called “firmer.” Framer chisels are used on large, 
heavy work like the frame work of buildings, or on 
hard wood, where they are subjected to much strain. 
Firmer chisels are used on lighter work; they either 
have a tang to be inserted into the handle, or a socket 
into which the handle is driven. The latter is best 
adapted for the work here described. 

Chisels are used to smooth a surface and make it 
plane, to smooth the end of a block if it is too short to 
use a block-plane to advantage, to dig out mortises, or 
to cut a curved surface either concave or convex. 
Directions for some of these uses will be given. First, 
to smooth a surface of a block. With a hatchet split 
out several pieces of 1’’ stuff 6’ long and wide enough 
to work to vise 2”, 


Fig. 13. Fig. 14, 


Fasten the piece into the vise with one of the narrow 
sides up, and smooth it with the chisel. For this pur- 
pose use a chisel an inch wide. Grasp the handle in 
such a way that the ball of the thumb will come against 
the slight shoulder that is on the handle. That brings 
the palm of the hand against the right side of the 
handle, and the lower back part of the palm against 
the end of the handle. The fingers of the left hand 
rest on the blade of the chisel, or, if a big shaving is to 
be taken off, the left fingers and thumb grasp the 
blade. When starting a cut the fingers should be near 
enough to the end of the blade so that the forefinger 
rests against the piece at the knuckle, and serve.as a 
guide for the entering of the chisel. If possible, the 
edge of the chisel makes an acute angle with the grain 
of the wood (Pig. 13). or if the edge of the chisel is at 


right angles to the line in which the work extends, 
then the chisel is pushed so that its path makes an 
oblique angle with the grain. (Fig. 14.) In either 
case the object is to make a smooth eut. <A few trials 
The piece should be 
worked until the surface is smooth, and at right angle 
to the adjacent sides. 

To test, place the inside of the try-square head * 
against one side, and the inside of the blade down on 
the adjacent side and hold the piece between the edge 
and the light. (Fig. 15.) Also lay the outer edge of 
the blade down on the piece in various directions to 


will demonstrate the object. 


Fig. 16. 


see if itis plane. Now take the gauge and from the 


face just produced gauge on the two adjacent sides to 
make a piece 2” wide. Work off the superfluous 


lumber and test as before. Smooth off the two un- 
dressed sides, taking as thin shavings as possible. 
When thick shavings are to be taken off use the chisel 
bevel side down. (Fig. 16.) When thin shavings are 
wanted lay it down bevel side up and as nearly flat on 
(Figs. 13, 14.) 
LESSON IV. 

(continued).—Material: Piece 6/’x2}//x1’’, 
The next thing is to smooth the ends. With a try- 
square and sharp knife mark around each end as near 
as possible to the shortest corner. Place the work in 
the vise, end up and work off, holding the chisel as in 
Figs. 13 and 14. Work from the edge to the middle, 
and on no account put the chisel over the farther edge 


the work as possible. 


Fig. 17. 


of the stick because it will split off. (Fig. 17.) This 
is something that pupils never learn except by sad ex- 
perience. When they have spoiled a good piece of 
work once or twice, they will remember. Bear in 
mind to push the chisel with the edge oblique to the 
direction of motion as shown in Figs.13 and 14. Now 
is the time to hold the blade of the chisel firmly with 
the thumb and fingers of the left hand so that the 
chisel will be at all times under the control of the 
operator, and not allowed to slip too far. The chisel 
must be very sharp for this work. 


Test questions for “The Vision of Sir Launfal” will 


svon be given in the Journal. 


COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENTS IN HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 


BY GEORGE WEEKS SANFORD, 
Piaintield, N. J. 


This is called the practical age. Notwithstanding 
the fact that a few of the advocates of higher educa- 
tion deprecate the idea of our city high schools intro- 
ducing a commercial course of study, publie opinion 
is demanding it, and many of the best high schools 
are adopting such a course of study as a regular part 
of their curriculum. It will be the more so when the 
public finds that such a course of study has a ten- 
deney to reach many of the pupils who formerly left 
school at the beginning of their high school course. 
Such a course of study appeals to a certain class of 
students, who have to go to work, as a means of being 
prepared to do something. 

If the commercial course is made extensive and in- 
tensive enough, it ought to prepare, as much as any 
school can, the pupils fer a business life. The ques- 
tion now arises, How extensive shall such a course be 
made and what shall it include? The intensiveness 
must depend upon the teacher. 

The following is offered as a four-years’ com- 
mercial course for a department in a high school:— 

FOURTH YEAR’S WORK. 


American literature and composition. 
English history. 

Algebra. 

Higher English. 

Civics, bookkeeping. 


THIRD YEAR’S WORK. 


English literature and composition. 
Shorthand and typewriting. 
Algebra (completed). 

Bookkeeping (advanced). 

French or German. 

General history. 


JUNIOR YEAR’S WORK. 


English and composition, shorthand and typewriting. 
Business customs (bookkeeping). 

Commercial law. 

Geometry and trigonometry. 

French or German. 


SENIOR YEAR’S 
English and composition. 
Bookkeeping (completed). 
Shorthand and typewriting. 
Physics or chemistry. 


French or German, 


WORK. 
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WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN 


BY ELLA M., POWERS. 


OUR GREAT HEROES. 
Recitation.— 
No countries have the heroes 
So loyal, good, and great, 
As Washington and Lincoln, 
Whose births we celebrate. 


Their hands to help were ready, 
Their judgments keen and true; 
Long may they live in memory’s halls, 
Their deeds each year renew. 


We celebrate each year with love 
Their birthdays far and near, 

Our flags and banners wave on high, 
For honored names so dear. 


THE CROWNING OF OUR HEROES. 


[A ‘bust of Washington should be on one side of the 
platform, and one of Lincoln opposite. (If busts be un- 
available, have a large picture of Washington and Lin- 
coln on an easel at the right and left.)] > 

Four pupils march in singing the following words to 
air: “America”’:— 

We march with hearts so true, 
Our tributes we renew, 

To heroes dear; 
Their lives we emulate, 
We crown them good and great, 
Each year we celebrate 

Their lives so dear. 


Pupil, holdin’ a wreath of evergreens, steps forward 
before the [Lust (or picture) of Washington, 


cites: — 


A BIOGRAPHICAL COMPARISON. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
Birthday—1752. February 22. 
sirthplace—Westmoreland county, Virginia. 
Parentage—Augustine Washington, Mary Ball. 

EARLY-YEARS. 

Enjoyed simple plantation life, hunting, and 
fishing. 

Elementary education—self-taught in mathematics. 

After his father’s death (1744) Washington at Mt. 
Vernon with his step-brother, Lawrence, his ap- 
pointed guardian. 

1748 (16)—Washington became a surveyor. 

1751 (19)—Washington major Virginia troops. 

1753 (21)—Washington governor of military dis- 
trict of Virginia. 

1755) (23)—Washington 
Virginia forces. 


commander-in-chief of 


MARRIED LIFE. 


1758 (26)—Married Martha Custis, a wealthy 
widow. 

Washington adopted her children. 

Washington a planter, with many slaves. 


Ilome at Mt. Vernon. 
MILITARY LIFE. 

1775 (43)—-Washington appointed commander-in- 
chief of armed forces of United Colonies. 

Headquarters at Cambridge, Mass. 

1776 (44)—March 17—Washington forced British 
to evacuate Boston. 

August—Washington defeated by Howe at Long 
Island. 


December--Washington retreated across New 
Jersey, crossing the Delaware in snow and _§ice. 


Washington victorious at Trenton. 
January 2—Washington 
wallis’ army at Princeton. 
September 11—Washington defeated at Brandy- 
wine. 
October 4-—Washington defeated at Germantown. 
Washington retreated to winter quarters at Valley 


conquered Corn- 


lorge. 

1778, June 28—Washington drove British from 
field at Monmouth. 

1781, October 19—-Washington victorious at York- 
town. 

1783—Washington retired from service. 

POLITICAL LIFE. 

178i—Delegate to Philadelphia Convention for 

framing Constitution. 


1789—Washington elected first president of United 
States. Attempted to neutralize parties in choosing 
cabinet. 

1793—Washington elected president again. 

1797—Washington’s farewell address retire- 
ment. 

1798—Washington called to serve as commander- 


in-chief of provisional army in case of war with 
France. 


1799, December 4-—Washington died at Mt. Vernon. 


PUBLIC TRIBUTE. 


Washington “first in war, first in peace, first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.” 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Birthday-—1809. February 12. 

Birthplace—Hardin County, Kentucky. 

Parentage-—Thomas Lincoln and Nancy Hanks. 
EARLY YEARS. 

1816 (7)-—-Family moved to Indiana. 

Lived pioneer life in log cabin. 

Learned merely rudiments of instruction, reading, 
writing, ciphering. 

Lincoln an inveterate reader. 
Bible, Aesop’s Fables. “Pilgrim’s Progress,” “History 
of United States.” “Life of Washington.” 

1818 (9)—Mother died. “All that Tam or hope to 
be T owe to my angel mother. 

1825 (16)—-Lineoln on ferry boat on the Ohio. 

1828 (19)—-Lincoln hired hand on produce boat to 
New Orleans. 

1830 (21)—Moved to Illinois. 

1881 (22)-——Lineoln clerk in 
Studied Jaw in leisure time. 

MILITARY LIFE. 

1832 (23)—Lincoln enlisted in Black Hawk Indian 


His only books: 


New Salem. 


war. 
Attained rank of captain. 
POLITICAL LIFE. 
Lincoln’s rhetorical genius fitted him pre-eminently 
for political leader. 


1834 (25)—Fleeted to Hlinois legislature. 

1856 (27)—Admitted to the bar. 

1840-5—Studied and practiced law. 

1846—-Flected representative to United States con- 
gress. 

1854—Lincoln entered upon debates regarding the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise, which he thought 
a “breach of faith.” 

1860—Lincoln elected President of United States. 

1861, March 4—Famous inaugural address, in 
which he declared secession of Confederate states 
illegal. 

1862, July—-Lineoln’s message to congress recom- 
mending compensated emancipation; i. e.. pecuniary 
aid to such states as abolished slavery. 

1862, September-—Proclamation warning seceded 
states to lay down arms in 100 days. 

1863, January 1—Fmancipation Proclamation, “an 
act of justice warranted by the constitution upon 
military necessity.” 

July 3—Famous oration at dedication of Gettys- 
hure for national cemetery. 
Literature.” 

1864—Lincoln re-elected president. 

1865, April 11—Dincoln’s last publie speech. 

April 14—Lineoln assassinated in Ford’s theatre. 
Washington, by Booth. 

FAMILY LIFE. 

Married Mary Todd in 1842. 

Rohert Lincoln surviving son. 

PUBLIC TRIBUTE. 

Lincoln “left behind him a fame beyond that of a 
conqueror, the memory of a grace higher than that of 
outward person and of a gentlemanliness deeper than 
mere breeding.” 


and re- 


“A classic in American’ 


O, glorious Washington, thy face we view, 
So strong to think, to act, to speak; 

A soldier, wise;—a leader, true; 
A man whom all the world would seek. 


Ready for duty to God and man, 
4 To country and for the country’s good; 
To fight for liberty, and wisely plan 
An independent brotherhood. 


So Washington I now will crown 
With evergreens so fair, 

Unfading shall be his renown, 
Our love for him declare. 


All repeat: — 
And ever anew our hearts shall love 
His glorious deeds, his life, his name; 
And ever anew our voices sing, 
In loyal praises of his fame. 


_A second pupil, with wreath of evergreen, steps for- 
ward to the bust (or picture) of Lincoln: — 
O Lincoln! Great, and wise, and good, 
Our gratitude to thee is due; 
A man beloved and understood, 
So just, so loyal, and so true! 


Struggling, striving, pushing onward, 
Ever doing what seemed best; 

Guarding, guiding, planning union, 
Peace, and love, and rest. 


So now our Lincoln I would crown 
With evergreens so fair; 

And may his name forever live, 
Our love for him declare. 


All (with school) repeat: — 
And ever anew our hearts shall love 
His glorious deeds, his life, his name; 
And ever anew our voices sing, 
In loyal praise our hero’s fame. 


All sing third stanza of “Hail, Columbia’: — 
“Sound, sound the trump of fame! 
Let Washington's great name 
Ring through the world with loud applause, 
Ring through the world with loud applause! 
Let every clime, to freedom dear, 
Listen with a joyful ear; 
With equal skill, with steady power, 
He governs in the fearful hour 
Of horrid war, or guides with ease 
The happier time of honest peace. 


Chorus. 
“Firm united let us be, 
Rallying round our liberty, 
As a band of brothers joined, 
Peace and safety we shall find.”’ 
All exeunt. 


EXERCISE BY THE SCHOOL. 


Boys (with flags waving) :— 
We wave our country’s flag on high, 
We’re steadfast, each a loyal son, 
We cheer those names that will not die, 
Our Lincoln and our Washington. 


Girls (waving handkerchiefs) :— 
We join our cheers for heroes brave, 
Praise courage firm and faith sublime, 
Each gave his life our land to save, 
We'll praise those names in every clime. 


Boys: — 
No beils e’er pealed such tidings grand, 
As those on Independence morn, 
The echoes rolled from strand to strand 
For Liberty and Washington. 


Girls: — 
Again bells rang for slaves now fres, 
For union and for Lincoln true, 
States unite from sea to sea, 
O cheer the red, and white, and blue. 


Song (school). Air: “March from Faust’’:—- 
“Glory and love to the men of old; 
Their sons may copy their virtues bold; 
Courage in heart and a sword in hand, 
Yes, ready to fight or ready to die for Fatherland. 
Who needs bidding to dare by a trumpet blown? 
Who lacks pity to spare, when the battle is won? 
Who would fly from a foe, if alone or last? 
And boast he was true, as coward might do, 
When peril is past? 
(Repeat first four lines.) 
FLAG SALUTE, 
All stand and repeat in concert: To our flag, the starry 
banner, and to our country which it represents, we pledge 
our fortunes and our sacred honor, 


| | 
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Iloilo is ee-lo-ee-lo. 
Chicago is talking of having a special assistant 


superintendent for evening schools and for vacation 
schools. 

Hon. Henry Houck of Pennsylvania has made the 
grand rounds in Massachusetts recently, speaking in 
Brockton, Weymouth, Lowell, Quiney. and elsewhere. 

If “Days” become too frequent, why not combine? 
Lincoln and Washington already alternate. Bird 
day and Arbor day might easily alternate without 
serious loss to either. 

Hereafter a candidate for the position of superin- 
tendent or associate superintendent must be actually 
engaged in the work of teaching or supervision, and 
must have a college degree or a principal's license. 

Praises of General John Eaton are sounded on all 
His appointment as commissioner of educa- 
No one 


is happier over his appointment than the editor of 


hands. 
tion for Porto Rico is universally approved. 


the Journal. 

It is well that the Chicago women teachers found so 
much satisfaction in $576,000 anticipated increase be- 
fore they learned that, instead of that, there was to bea 
$160,000 cut of the old-time figures. “Now we go wp. 
up, up, and now we go down, down, down.” 

There is no greater mistake than to charge the large 
schoolhook houses with keeping up the price of text- 
hocks. "The tendency is, and always has been, for the 
large house to reduce prices. The public concern is, 
and always has been, with their keeping up the stand- 
ard, which means a fair price. 

Dr. J.P. MeCaskey of Lancaster, Pa., deserves the 
well-expressed gratitude of the educational people of 

America for having issued elegant life-size portraits 
of Pr. E.R. Tighee, Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes, and 
‘Twelve thousand (12,000) of the 


Thaddeus Stevens. 


first, and fifteen thousand (15,000) of the second, 
have been distributed, and the last ought to exceed 
the highest figure. Dr, MeCaskey is one of Pennsyl- 
vania’s hest educational leaders. 


OUR PARIS REPRESENTATIVE 


Howard J. Rogers, deputy state superintendent of 
New York, who had charge of the New York exhibit 
at the Columb‘an Ex» osition, 1893, has been appointed 
educational director for America at the Paris Exposi- 
tion in 1900, This appointment was secured through 
the endorsement of the United States commissioner, 
Dr. William T. Harris, together with all the executive 
officers of the National Educational Association and 
the honorary committee of fifty educators, who are to 
have an advisory relation to the educational manager. 

Commissioner Peck has shown wonderful tact in 
his appointments. [le has removed all these from 
the influence of the politicians—party politicians— 
and has turned them over to the officials in art, agri- 
culture, mechanies. and education. Whoever has se- 
cured the unanimous endorsement of the leaders in 
any line has received the appointment. ‘This was a 
great surprise to the larze number of applicants in 
each department, who had secured the endorsements 
of politicians only to find that they had no weight. 

What was accomplished for Mr. Rogers by two men 
who secured the unanimous endorsement of all im- 
portant educational officials has been done by one or 
two menin every other department. <A greater series 
of surprise parties was never served upon the poli- 
ticians, but Mr. Peek argues correctly that the poli- 
ticians have no genuine interest in the appointment 
of any educator, and that they have merely endorsed 
various men because they were urged to do it, and do 
not take it to heart that their men have been turned 
down. 

No appointinent would have given more general 
than this of Mr. Ile is but 
thirty-seven vears of age, is a genius in administra- 


satisfaction Rogers. 
tion, a natural organizer, and gets along with men 
easily. [lis experiences at Chicago, when he was but 
thirty-three, was the best of preparation, and his train- 
ing under Superintendent Charles R. Skinner’ has 
heen the best school for such work in America. 


IN THE SWIM. 


hha personal letter from aman who has been closely 
connected with educational work of the most import- 
ant kind are these words: “If vou once get in the 
swim, vou are all right: but if vou get stranded on a 
sand bar, you may as well give up.” There is so much 
truth in this that it ought to be the effort of everyone 
in tne swim to keep every other one there; and if a 
brother gets caught ona sand bar, let us help him off 
hefore the tide turns. Let us realize that members 
of no profession stand in such need of friendly aid as 


do those of the teachers’ profession. 


LOCAL SCHOOL BISTOR Y. 
Local schook history has been advocated by histori- 
cal specialists these many days, but comparatively lit- 
the advance has been made. In most cases it has been 


like insisting making bricks without straw. 


Busy teachers have not the resources for this kind of 


upon 


Several counties in Pennsylvania have had 
COUNT histories srook- 
line, Mass.. did something creditable by way of an 


outline, but it remained for Worcester, Mass.. to set 


ork 


written for this purpose. 


the pace which all other communities should follow. 

Irs. Van D. Chenoweth, A. M.. has prepared an 
ideal hook, and the city has purchased enough copies 
fo justify its publication. It is in no sense a specu- 
lation, but a thoroughly valuable book placed in the 
hands of every teacher, with two extra desk copies 
for pupils’ use. Any city or combination of towns 
could easily equip themselves in the same way. — If 
this standard can be maintained, the cause of history 
will be well seryed in this way. 


‘Jength of vears. 


APPRECIATION. 


In all the years of the Journal there have never 
been so many complimentary words as since January 
1. One superintendent of one of the largest cities in 
the country says that the editorial report of the New 
England superintendents’ meeting “was little less 
than marvelous.” — Another educational leader says 
the report of the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club 
was worth The 
superintendent of one of the large New England 
cities says of the editorial on “Salaries”: “Thousands 
of teachers will call for showers of blessings on you. 
Another educa- 


more than a year’s subscription. 


It could not have been put better.” 
tional leader of half a century, in sending check for 
subscription, says: took the Massachusetts Teacher 
from its first issue, and have had and read every num- 
ber of that publication and its successor, the New 
England Journal of Education, for fifty-one vears, 
and though [ have not been engaged in active work 
for some time, and shall net be again, I should feel 
very sorry not to have the regular visits of the Jour- 
nal of Education.” One teacher in active work says 
that the January issues have so far been the best ever 
issued. 

Such words as these are an inspiration not to haul 
down the standard, but to carry it higher and higher. 


HENRY BARNARD AT EIGHTY NINE. 


Henry Barnard was eighty-nine last Tuesday. He 
is living in health and comfort in the house on Main 
street, Hartford, in which he was born, January 24, 
1810. He has enjoved the longest service as a leader 
in the cause of education of any American, living or 
For nearly twenty vears he was the most 
for forty vears 


dead. 
prominent educator in the country: 
he was one of the two or three eminent educational 
leaders: for sixty vears he has been a distinguished 
educator. Tle is the only man, living or dead, who 
has known all of the prominent educators of the world 
of the nineteenth century. As a matter of fact, this 
means all of the eminent school men that America 
has ever produced. 

Talented, devoted, self-sacrificing, scholarly, 
well trained, and faithful, he has done a service to the 
cause of education such as it has been impossible for 
any other man to render for lack of opportunity and 
All Americans honor this hero and 
veteran, this leader of a multitude of contests for the 
advancement of higher educational ideals. 


GREAT AMERICANS. 

Qne of the new series of books with an idea is the 
“Four Great Americans” series, edited by Dr. James 
Baldwin, and published by the Werner School Book 
Company, Chicago. There are already issued ‘Four 
Great Americans’ —Washington. Franklin, Webster. 
and Lineoln; American Patriots’ —Patrick 
Henry, Alexander Hamilton, Jackson, and Grant: 
“Four American Naval [leroes’— Paul Jones, Perry. 


Poets” — 


“Four 


Farragut. and Dewey: “Four American 
Bryant, Longfellow. Whittier, and Poe. 

ITere is a series of readers, patriotic in every line, 
readable in every paragraph, inspiring to best thoughts 
and deeds. It has been charged against the new in 
education that it is magnifving nature study at the 
expense of human nature, is glorifving the tricks of 
the least of animals rather than the thoughts and 
deeds of the greatest men. It is also charged that 
the emphasis placed upon the “Child Study” puts a 
premium upon the teacher who talks about the weak- 
nesses and foibles of the little child rather than upon 
the great deeds of the world’s heroes: upon the child 
who watches the eccentricities of his own nature in- 
stead of studying the character and elements of power 
of fhe mighty men of the world. 

Without admitting the justice of this charge in its 
entirety, it must be admitted that there is too much. 
ground for the suspicion out of which this eriticism 


is born. 
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The fact that good historical readers have been 
published, that some charmingly written and beauti- 
fully gotten up primary histories have been issued, 
has been a healthy sign, but there has still been an 
impression that, however much publishers propose 
to help teachers to the teaching of the higher and bet- 
ter things in human history, manly endeavor, and 
heroic effort, school boards and some reformers were 
disposed to neglect these better things. 

In the face of these charges it is refreshing to find 
a series of school readers that place heroism, patriot- 
ism, genius, and virtue upon a biographical throne, 
and crown them with a literary radiance. It is more 
than the issuance of a few new books, it is the inaugu- 
ration of a new ideal. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW, 

The trouble which has broken out in the Samoan 
islands was foreseen as Jong ago as the death of the 
king, Malieotoa Laupopa, last year. It was reason- 
ably certain that the choice of his successor could not 
be made without some kind of a conflict. 
vappened, briefly, is this. The claims of the contest- 
ants for the throne, Matietoa Mataafa, 
were referred to Chief Justice Chambers, who is an 
American. Under the treaty made at Berlin’ in 
1X89, Germany, Great Britain, and the United States 


‘anus and 


guaranteed the neutrality of the islands, and estab- 
lished a kind of joint protectorate over them. one of 
the conditions was that the chief justice should be 
an American. Chief Justice Chambers decided in 
favor cf Malietoa Tanus, whereupon the German 
consul, who had favored Mataafa,, refused to recog- 
nize Malietoa, and the partisans of Mataafa, thus en- 
couraged, attacked the forces of the new king, forced 
him to take refuge on a British warship, and looted 
and burned the town of Apia. The German fune- 
tionaries took Possession of the supreme Court, but 
the British captain landed a body of marines and 
reinstated Chief Justice Chambers 

This was the situation at last accounts, and the 
British and American flags were waving together 
over the supreme court. The conduct of the German 
consul appears to be in contravention of the terms of 
the arrangement between the three powers; and if it 
is not disavowed by the German government, it con- 
tains awkward possibilities of complication. The 
incident has an obvious bearing upon the question 
of the Philippines; for if a joint protectorate works so 
ill in Samoa, what could be expected of a similar ar- 
rangement in the Philippines, where the interests in- 
volved are so much greater, and the chances of a colli- 
sion of plans proportionately numerous. 

* * * 

President MeKinlev has appointed a strong and 
well-equipped commission to study and report upon 
conditions in the Philippines. It has as its probable 
chairman Professor Schurman, president of Cornel! 
University, whose conclusions will carry great weight, 
and the other members are Admiral Dewey and Gen- 
eral Otis, both of whom are in a position to speak with 
authority: Colonel Denby, formerly our minister to 
China, who understands diplomatic affairs in the far 
east; and Professor Worcester of the University of 
Michigan, who has made two visits to the Philippines 
upon scientific expeditions, and is the author of a book 
upon the islands and their people. 

% * 

This commission does not go out, as the Hawaiian 
commission did, to prepare and report a scheme of 
government. lis mission is to represent the presi- 
dent: to convey to him from time to time needed in- 
formation regarding the people: and to make clear 
to the Filipinos the -intentions and policy of the 
United States. The accomplishment of these pur- 
poses will require a considerable period of residence 


fn the islands. and it is to be observed that President 


Schurman has been granted a leave of absence from 
the wniversity until the first of January of next year. 


What 


The president’s appointment of this commission sug- 
gests a purpose to act deliberately, and to take no 
irrevocable step until the conditions are fully under- 


stood. . 
* 


Recent despatches from Manila and Iloilo are some- 
what reassuring, and afford a hope that the worst of 
the tension is over. It will take a long time, how- 
ever, under the most favorable conditions, to regain 
the prestige which has been lost while for days our 
soldiers have been cooped up in their troopships at 
lloilo, and the Filipinos have prevented their landing. 
To such people as the Filipinos there is only one ex- 
planation for indecision, and that is fear. If the con- 
viction spreads among them that the Americans are 
afraid of them, it may take sharp work hereafter to 
disabuse them of that impression. It speaks well for 
the discipline of our soldiers, both at Manila and at 
Hoilo, that they have obeyed orders of inaction, un- 
der great provocation to the contrary. 

* 

Meanwhile, the position of the 
strengthened by the delay of the senate in the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty. Aguinaldo and his advisers are re- 
ported to contemplate this delay with great satisfac- 
tion, and to draw from it the hope of substantial con- 
No real progress has been made with the 


insurgents is 


CesslOns, 
treaty since it was favorably reported on the 11th of 
January: and its consideration has heen interrupted 
hy appropriation bills and other business. The fore- 
casts of the senatorial vote vary materially according 
to the source from which they come, but there seems 
little reason to deubt that the two-thirds vote, neces- 
sary to ratification without amendment, will be forth- 
coming whenever a vote can be reached. — Several 
senators, who are opposed to what is called “expan- 
sion,” will nevertheless vote for the treaty, believing 
that the discussion of that question should come 


later. 
* 


In the proceedings of the War Investigation Board, 
the question whether beef with a “greenish beard” 
on it is or is not wholesome food has become, for the 
moment at least, secondary. The prime question is 
whether anything like discipline can be maintained 
in the army when an officer of inferior rank is allowed 
publicly and vulgarly to vituperate his chief. — We 
have scandals enough in our army administration, 
but no parallel can be found for the personal abuse 
which Commissary-General Eagan poured out upon 
(Jeneral Miles in his testimony before the war board. 
General Fagan’s testimony reads like the frenzied 
utterance of a man who has lost his head in a sudden 
gust of passion, but it was given deliberately from 
type written sheets. A court martial was inevitable 
after such an incident, and the president promptly or- 
General Merritt will preside over it. 

* * 


dered one. 


There will he general satisfaction over the action of 
the house in passing the “naval personnel” bill, and 
the fact that this was done without a division augurs 
well for favorable action by the senate if a vote can 
he reached there. This bill, if it becomes law, will 
terminate the old feuds between the line and staff; 
it will amalgamate the line and engineer corps in 
accordance with the needs which have come in with 
modern naval construetion: it will clear the way to 
promotion by a system of voluntary and compulsory 
it will give more adequate recognition 


retirement: 
officers and 


and a better chance to long-service petty 
men: ard it will enlarge and reorganize the marine 
corps: An amendment adopted by the house abol- 
ishes prize money altogether. 

The Russian government has sent out a second cir- 
cular regarding the czars proposed peace conference. 
It sueyests that the place of meeting be some city 
other than any of the great capitals, and it outlines a 
for consideration, Disarmament does 
not figure in the programme, but a limitation on the 


vrowth of armaments does. The chief suggestions, 


aside from this, are the resort to arbitration rather 
than war when practicable, and the abolition of some 
of the most horrible modern contrivances of war, such 
as torpedoes, rams, and explosives thrown from bal- 
loons. Count Telstoi, being inquired of by the ezar 
as to what he thought of the peace proposals, is re- 
ported to have answered that he would take stock in 
them when Russia set the example of disarming. As 
tussia at this moment is building eight battleships, 
ten cruisers, and twenty-five torpedo boat destroyers, 
the retort was a pertinent one. ; 


{Continued from page 


(Doorbell rings just as Elizabeth is about to begin a 
second time.) 

(Enter Mrs. Winslow.) 

MRS. LESLIE (greeting her).—Just in time, Mrs. 
Winslow. We are glad to see you. You know every 
one here, I believe. Have this chair. Morton, pass 
Mrs. Winslow the apples. 

MRS. WINSLOW.—I was alone to-night. I thought 
I heard music, and came over to see if I could drive away 
my loneliness. 

MRS. LESLIE.—You were quite right. We are hav- 
ing quite an impromptu Longfellow evening, as it trans- 
pires. Elizabeth was just going to read a bit from my 
paper on the “Home Life of Longfellow.’”’ Would you not 
like to hear it? We are all ready now, daughter. 

(Elizabeth reads. Ref. 7.) 

MRS. WINSLOW. I am a great admirer of Longfel- 
low. When I was in Switzerland I followed, as so many 
have, the line of travel indicated in “Hyperion.” At St. 
Gilgen I, too, like Longfellow’s hero, committed to 
memory those helpful words that he made his life motto. 
They were the inscription on a tomb:— 

“Look not mournfully into the past; ,it comes not back 
again; wisely improve the present, it is thine; go forth 
to meet the shadowy Future without fear and witha 
manly heart.” 

AUNT IDA.—What a philosopher he was! 
Ref. 8.) 

MRS. WINSLOW.—Longfellow was a great lover of 
peace I recall an entry in his journal quoting a sermon 
that had touched him: ‘Actions, in the view of most 
men, change their color when seen in the aggregate 
mass and in the individual instance, as the deep blue of 
the ocean is colorless in the drop.” Commenting on 
this, he said, “It is by this intellectual ledgerdermain that 
murder hecomes glory instead of crime when the 
amount is large énough, as in battle.” 2 

MRS. LESLIE.—I see you are looking over the music, 
Mr. Abbott. Will you not‘sing for us? 

MR. ABBOTT.—With pleasure. I see Miss Elizabeth 
has a copy of the Riverside Song Book (Ref. 8). I think 
it has some of Longfellow’s. 

(Makes a selection and sings.) 

MRS. WINSLOW.—Well, I must be going. I have 
greatly enjoyed my visit. 

DR. HOWE.—Allow me to see you to your door. 

(Exit Mrs. Winslow, Dr. Howe, and H. Abbott.) 

AUNT IDA.—Dear me, it is getting late, and we must 
be going. 

(Exit Aunt Ida, Uncle Frank, Edith.) 

MRS. LESLIE.—Why, grandma has fallen asleep 
over her knitting. Please assist her to her room, Eliza- 
beth. And Lucile ought to have been in bed long ago. 

(Katherine and Helen take Lucile and say good night.) 

(Morton retires yawning.) 

MRS. LESLIE (after all are gone).—What a lovely 
evening we have had, father. 

MR. LESLIE.—Yes,. just such a happy, homelike 
time as the good poet himself would have enjoyed. 

(Pausing together before the picture of Longfellow).—I 
have been trying all evening to recall what Stedman says 
about him, and now it comes to me. (Quotes.) 

MRS. LESLIE.—As I look at his refined, beautiful 
countenance, I feel the truth of what he said of another: 
“All this worth cannot grow old; all this benevolence 
cannot die; and every setting sun is somewhere a rising 


(Quotes. 


sun.” 
(They turn down light and retire, or curtain falls.) 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
NOTE. 
The entertainment as outlined lasts about an hour. 
REFERENCES. 
1.—Pages 7 and 8, “Authors and Friends” Mrs. Annie Fields, ‘Life 
of H. W. Longfellow.” 8S. Longfellow. Vol. I. 
2.—Page 48, ‘Life of H. W. Longfellow.” F. Underwood. 
3.—Page 28, ‘‘Authors and Friends.”’ Fields. 
4.—Page 33, ‘Authors and Friends.” 
5.—Page 23, ‘Authors and Friends.” 
6.—Riverside Song Book. 
7.—Compile from “Peet's Home,’ 
Great Authors”, Griswold; page 412, ‘Life of H, W. 


Longfellow. Vol, 2. 
8.—tublished by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, 


R. H. Stoddard; ‘Home Life of 
Longfellow,” S. 
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PLEASE EXPLAIN. 


Please explain the meaning of Milton in “Lycidas,” 
lines 130, 181:— 
“But that two-handed engine at the door 
Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more.” 
—E. L. B. 


1. What is the rank of Tennyson’s “Idyls of the King” 
with regard to style and substance? 

2. Is there a relationship between “Paradise Lost” and 
the “Arthurian Epic’? H. 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH CANADA. 


Into the United States in the year ending June 30, 
1898: — 


Into Canada:— 


THE PROJECTED PATH 
CANAL. 

The topography of Nicaragua is remarkable. A steam- 
ship of 600 tons, drawing ten feet of water, can go from 
New York to a point twelve miles from the Pacific 
ocean, which one can see from her masthead. In 
a distance of 155 miles from the coast is an elevation of 
110 feet. Yet a navigable waterway exists the entire 
distance through the San Juan river, entering the Carib- 
bean sea at Greytown or San Juan and Lake Nicarauga, 
of which it is the outlet. The isthmus is nearly cut in 
two by this feature of the country. But a great barrier 
exists on the Atlantic side in the foot-hills of the moun- 
tains. Here the waters encounter a rocky formation 
three miles in thickness and nearly 150 feet in height. 
The work of cutting through this barrier constitutes the 
main portion of the undertaking, compared with which 
the balance is child’s play. 

The channel, artificial and natural, according to the 
latest and revised estimates of engineers, will be 1,694 
miles long, of which 26.8 miles will be excavation, 64.5 
miles will be through the San Juan, and 56.5 through 
Lake Nicaragua, while, by constructing dams, navigable 
basins 21.6 miles long will be created. The channel will 
be 110 feet above tide-water at its highest or summit 
level, which will be maintained for a distance of 153.2 
miles by a series of six locks 650 feet long and fifty feet 
wide. The greatest height or lift of these locks will be 
forty-five feet, and their construction will be one of the 
most notable engineering feats in history. They will ele- 
vate a wall of water 650 feet long, eighty feet wide, and 
thirty feet deep to the altitude specified so quickly that 
a steamship can pass through one of them in forty-eight 
minutes. The famous Canadian canal system by which 
the rapids of the St. Lawrence river are avoided include 
locks from nine to thirteen feet, but the highest of these 
is less than a third of the largest Nicaragua lock. In- 
side, as well as outside of the locks, the minimum depth 
of water is to be thirty feet. The bottom width outside 
of the locks is to be 100 feet._-The Chautauquan. 


OF THE GREAT 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


WASHINGTON, THE SOLDIER. By General Henry 
B. Carrington, LL.D. Boston: Lamson, Wolffe, & 
Co. Cloth. Git. Illustrated. 431 pp. Price, $2.00. 
A third of a century has passed since the editor of 

the Journal, as a soldier boy, presented arms to the 
commander of Camp Carrington. With what admira- 
tion the boys beheld the general as he sat upon his horse, 
or rode across the parade ground. The chasm between 
the eighteen-year-old boy in the ranks and the brilliant 
general of the United States army was broad and deep. 
For a quarter of a century I have had the privilege of 
calling Dr. Carrington “friend.” Every book from his 
pen has a place in my library, and this new book, his 
latest and best, the most discriminating study of Wash- 
ington and his army in relation to other generals and 
other armies that has appeared, is welcomed with no 
ordinary pleasure. 

Although seventy-five years of age, this man of many 
battles and many camp-fires, this man of letters, who 
graduated from Yale fifty-four years ago, this man of 
many friendships, who was amanuensis for Washington 
Irving when that great author wrote his famous ‘Life 
of Washington,” this school man, who has for many 
years been associated with teachers, has shown himself 
able to do one of the best pieces of literary work of the 
year. 

In this book are all the historical paintings of Wash- 
ington reproduced, and there are many maps of the 
campaign routes and battlefields, as fine a collection as 
has ever been put between covers. Every paragraph is 
readable, every statement valuable. 

The appendices are specially interesting, because much 
of the information here given has never before been pre- 
sented in available form. Among these is the size of the 
American army by states; the career of the American 
navy in sixteen important events prior to‘its recent 
demonstrations; a comparison with later wars; size of 
the British army in 1776, 1777, 1778, 1779, 1780, and 1781; 
organization of Burgoyne’s army; organization of Corn- 
wallis’ army; and notes of Lee’s court-martial. 

This work is a worthy monument to General Carring- 
ton’s scholastic, military, and literary life. 

UNITED STATES HISTORY IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. A Teacher’s Manual. By L. L. W. Wil- 
son, Ph.D., of the Philadelphia Normal School. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 53 pp. 
Price, 30 cents. 

Dr. Wilson has once more demonstrated the claim that 
she is the genius of the hour in making books that fit 
the times, seasons, and conditions. Who else would ever 
have thought of making such a book as her “History 
Reader for Elementary Schools, Arranged with Special 
Reference to Holidays’! And this Teacher’s Manual is 
along the same line. From this day no one can wisely 
teach about the Indians, the discoverers, the Pilgrims, 
Franklin, Arbor Day, or Bird Day without consulting 
this little book. It will be on our editorial desk for con- 
stant use when any “day” is to be prepared for. Dr. 
Wilson’s division of her history and nature work into 
monthly installments is helpful to the busy teacher, 
confused with the multiplicity of duties which so much 
newness calls for. 


CORTEZ, MONTEZUMA, AND MEXICO. By Bess 
Mitchell. Chicago: A. Flanagan. Illustrated. 
Boards. 139 pp. 


It begins to dawn upon us as a people that we have 
made a mistake in teaching so little of our West Indian 
neighbors in school. The children of the United States 
know less of Cuba and Porto Rico than of Europe, Asia, 


ca. Now we see the folly. Mr. Flanagan is one 

a = set first to realize the importance of teaching the 

children of the country about Mexico, past and present. 

Of several books issued, or about to be issued, by him, 

this house and school reader of geography and history 

is the best embodiment of the facts of universal interest 
of general value. 

“The ary of the discovery and conquest of Mexico, 
with the wars and revolutions of the country, is made 
the effective background for the portrayal of its customs 
and costumes, the picture of its ruins and antiquities, 
the recital of its legends and amusements, and the pro- 
phecy of its future. It is good history, good geography, 
and interesting reading. 

OUTDOOR STUDIES. A Reading Book of Nature 
Study. By James G. Needham. New York: Ameri- 
ean Book Company. Cloth. 90 pp. Price, 40 cents. 
Cornell is forging ahead with marvelous rapidity and 

strength in the preparation of common school books, as 
well as of secondary and college books. It is a genuine 
delight to find such a group of specialists as occupy posi- 
tions in this great university writing books of absolute 
accuracy and of ideal methods. This book is, in the true 
sense, a gem. In subjects selected, in method of treat- 
ment, in choice of language, in-clearness and beauty of 
illustration, it is as nearly perfect as a book can well be 
for reading as one studies Nature on her throne in field, 
forest, and garden. 


THE EARTH AND SKY. A Primer of Astronomy for 
Young Readers. By Edward S. Holden, LL.D. Intro- 
duction by Dr. W. T. Harris. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. Boards. 116 pp.  Elaborately illustrated. 
Price, 28 cents. 

This is the first of a series of three books on astronomy, 
and is confined to the simple presentation, in clear style, 
of such facts as little people can understand. fis a 
reading book. There are but eight chapters, but each 
is a story, attractively told and beautifully illustrated. 
The author is master of his subject, and, at the same 
time, is a genius in the art of simplifying statements. 
He leads the child in such a way that the earth and the 
heavens tell their own story. 

THE SCHOOL HISTORY OF WORCESTER. By Mrs. 
Cc. Van D. Chenoweth, A. M. Worcester, Mass.: Oliver 
B. Wood. Cloth. 167 pp. Price, 90 cents. 

This is the one ideal local school history that has been 
produced. It is reliable, has been made from original 
sources, has been carefully winnowed, is charmingly 
written in good English, is easily understood and read 
by achild, and is beautifully illustrated. It is good 
geography and good history, as well as good reading. 
It sets the pace for all such work. Every city with a his- 
tory should have such a work in its own community. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN THE BRITISH ARMY. By “A 
British Officer.” New York and London: Harper & 
Brothers. 95 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The glamor that has hung about the popular impres- 
sion of life in Her Majesty’s army—when any impression 
has existed—is not wholly dispelled by a British officer’s 
account of “Social Life in the British Army.’ The 
writer corrects some mistaken notions, and aims to give 
an accurate idea of the pleasures, the recreations, and the 
social organization of the British soldiery at home and in 
India. By the description of a day’s visit at the barracks, 
we see in its varied aspects the life of the men of the rank 
and file and of their wives and families. It takes Kipling 
to give us the spirit of the men, but, for unimpassioned 
information, this book is entertaining and fairly satis- 
factory. 


UNRIVALED FOR BEST RESULTS 


Elements of Geometry. By Anprew W. Puitips, Ph. D., and Irvine 


FISHER, Ph. D., Professors in Yale University. 


The originality of the il'ustrations in 


the geometry (by photo-engravings of actual models) is more than matched by the excel- 


lence of the text, resulting in an acceptance seldom accorded to a school-book. 


Abridged Edition, $1.25; 
Plane Geometry, separate, 80 cents; by mail, 90 cents. 


Complete Edition, $1.75; by mail, $1.92. 


also be had in a separate volume. 


Price: 
by mail, $1.40. 
The Solid Geometry may 


A Key to this geometry will be sold to teachers. 


Introductory Course in Mechanical Drawing. 


By Joun C. Tracy, C.E., 


Instructor in the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University; with a chapter on Per- 


spective by E. H. Lockwoop, M. E. 
so quickly, have been used in this work. 


as it is excellent. 


Practical Exercises in English. 
School. 


Cheaper Edition of Shakespeare. 


Photo-engravings of models, which convey ideas 
It is as simple as it is practical, and as thorough 


Price, $1.80; by mail, $2.00. 


By Huser Gray BueH-er, of Hotchkiss 
This little book teaches the pupil to discriminate in his choice of words. 
cannot use the book without at the same time using his brains. 


He 
Price, 50c.; by mail, 57¢. 


ROLFE’s SHAKESPEARE, the only ilius- 


trated school edition, has been published in a new paper binding of sufficient strength for 


class use. 


binding; by mail, 40 cents. 


Teachers who have been obliged to use inferior editions will welcome the new 
form in which this well-known edition is published. 


Price, 36 cents per volume in paper 


An edition of Rolfe’s English Classies, uniform in style and 


price with the new Shakespeare, will shortly be issued. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


NEW TRIGONOMETRY AND TABLES 


ELEMENTS OF TRIGONOMETRY. By Annrew W. Puittie¢ Ph.D., 
and Wenveut M. Strona, Ph. D., of Yale University. Price, go cents; by mail, 
gocents. Just published 

LOGARITHIMIC AND TRIGONOMETRIC TABLES: Five place and 
Four place. By the same writers. Mearly ready. 

NEARLY READY. 

SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORY OF ROME. A new 
edition of this popular text-book is in press for early publica ion 
BULLETIN. 

A New Bulletin of Text-Books has just been published 


which will be mailed free. 


and revised 


Teachers are cordially invited to write for further information, special examination prices, catale 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers. 


New York. 


HARPER’S SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS 


Dr. Joseru S. Ames, of Johns Hopkins University, has undertaken the ed- 
iting of a series of translations and reprints of various scientific papers and ar- 


ticles not readily accessible These will be published as Harper's Scientific 


Memoirs. The first two volumes of the series have been issued: The Free 
Expansion of Gases, by Gay Lussac, Joutr, and Jour and Tuompson 
(price, 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents),and Prismatic and Diffraction Spectra, 
by FRAUNHOFER (60 cents; by mail, 66 cents). A descriptive circular of these 


Memoirs may be had on application 


As usual, it contains much helpful information for teachers, who are invited to ask fora copy, 


logs, circulars, 


LONDON. 


AMASA WALKER, N. E. Agent for the Introduction of Harper & Bros.’ Educational Publications, 112 Boylston St., Boston. 
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INFINITESIMAL ANALYSIS. By Wil- 
liam Benjamin Smith. Vol. I, Ele- 
mentary: Real Variables. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
514x9. 350 pp. Price, $3.25. 

This is a masterly presentation of the 
subject which has challenged the keenest 
thinking of the most vigorous minds. In- 
finite, indeed, is the volume, and a notice 
cannot hint at the painstaking work re- 
quired to follow out all the lines of mathe- 
matical logic which have been entered 
upon by Professor Smith. Teachers of 
the calculus and lovers of expeditions into 
the realms of the infinite mazes of exact 
science will find this book most tempting. 


IDEALS AND PROGRAMMES. By Jean 
L. Gowdy of Minr apolis. Syracuse: 
C. W. Bardeen. Cloth. 100 pp. Price, 
75 cents. 

Miss Gowdy has fascinating ideals for 
the schoolroom, and embodies them in de- 
lightful programmes. ‘Nature study, 
teaching reading, geography, correlation, 
sand modeling, kindergarten training, 
and school discipline are all considered in 
a profitable and entertaining manner. 


Samples Free. 


"ame 


“Holden System for Preserving Books” 
In order to Increase the Life of the Text Books! 
And PROMOTE CLEANLINESS IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


T° SAVE AND EXPEND CAREFULLY : 
at Money Appropriated for the Public Schools 


ADOPTING and USING 


for the 


New Wear! 


P. O. Box 6483 S. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


INTRODUCTION TO ALGEBRA FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS AND TECHNICAL COLLEGES. By G. 
Chrystal, LL.D. New York: The Maemillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. 440 pp. Price, $1.25. 

New things are coming in mathematics as well as in 
other subjects. The new in algebra has certainly ar- 
rived, and one of the best phases of the new is that which 
Dr. Chrystal here presents as a prelude to his masterly 
treatise upon higher algebra. 

The laboratory method in arithmetic has been coming 
to the front of late, and now algebra is begun in the 
laboratory. The Scottish schools have always rever- 
enced mathematics and logic, and have held closely to 
the old-time logical approach to algebra, so that when 
a man like Dr. Chrystal works himself out of the logical 
beaten path into the laboratory by-ways, he becomes an 
enthusiast. Every one who has special interest in the 
subject will find much pleasure and prefit in this book. 


PRINCIPLES AND METHOD OF THEHACHING, DE- 
RIVED FROM A KNOWLEDGE OF THE MIND. By 
John W. Dickinson. Boston: Emerson College of Ora- 
tory. Cloth. 210 pp. 

The thousands of teachers who, in common with the 
editor of the Journal, have heard Mr. Dickinson’s lectures 
for a quarter of a century welcome this issue of his peda- 
gogy, the mature judgment of a clear-headed, keen- 
thinking, much-experienced man, whose throne is the 
schoolroom. Nowhere else is to be found so clear and 
forcible a presentation of this line of pedagogical think- 
ing. Noman ever stood more securely upon his premises 
than does Mr. Dickinson. 

The fact that much of the pedagogics of these later days 
rests upon other philosophies and upon other interpreta- 
tions of mental activities only makes this vigorous pres- 
entation of the fundamentals in which the men of forty- 
five years and upwards were grounded all the more wel- 
come to those who abide by their early teaching. 

irant Mr. Dickinson’s interpretation of the mind, and 
there is no escape from his logic; and if you do not grant 
this interpretation of the mind, there is no escape from 
the good sense of his practical conclusions as applied to 
teaching. Rarely has a book been produced in our day 
the careful reading of which holds the thought closer to a 
definite mode of aciion, harnesses it more securely 
within the traces of logic than does this of Mr. Dickinson. 


THE ADVANCED SPELLER. By Martin G. Benedict, 
Ph.D. Harrisburg, Pa.: R. L. Meyers & Co. Cloth. 
168 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

Professor Benedict of the State College, Pennsylvania, 
has had experience as principal of a city school, has been 
at the head of a normal school, and has had much experi- 
ence in meeting teachers at institutes, and this book is the 
result of many years of thought upon the subject of teach- 
ing spelling. This is an excellent book, words well se- 
lected and arranged, sounds correctly marked and 
grouped, and meanings clearly indicated in exercises in- 
tended for thought discrimination. It is a spelling book 
that trains in correct pronunciation and syllabication, as 
well as orthography. Synonyms and antonyms are 
abundant. Dr. Benedict evidently thinks that the correct 
spelling and pronunciation of a word often depends upon 
its grammatical use, for he teaches language incidentally. 
He gives most helpful exercises in homonyms. 

Names of articles of commerce are well emphasized. 
Plurals are well handled. Proper names are duly promi- 
nent. Word building is a prominent feature. Cognate 
words and ideas are skillfully treated. Derived words 
are grouped advantageously. In every respect this is a 
valuable speller, good for every child in the grammar 
school. No better book, to say the least, has been made 
for securing intelligent and correct use of the words of 
every day life. 


CENTURY MAGAZINE. Vol. 56, New Series; Vol. 34, 
May to October (1898), inclusive. New York: The 
Century Company. 

No better magazine has ever been made on either side 
the sea than the Century, and but two have ever come 
into the same class. All the cheap magazines combined 
are not equal to the Century. What the painting is to 
the chromo, what the steel engraving is to the half-tone, 
what the artist is to the amateur, what Irving is to Roe, 
what science is to experiment, such is a magazine like 
the Century to the dime magazine. 

There is not a statement of fact that is not reliable, not 
a sentence that is not literary, not a story that is not 
worthy the best American reading, not an essay that is 
not masterly. And interest is not sacrificed to art, nor 
progress to conventionality. In this half-year volume 


there is the chojeest entertainment and a liberal enter- 


tainment. No one can read the Century for a year and 

not use better English, think more logically, be better 

balanced in his opinions, and have a safer moral tone and 

a more intelligent view of the world as it is. 

BOTANY: THE STORY OF PLANT LIFE. By Julia 
MacNair Wright. Philadelphia: The Penn Publish- 
ing Company. 208 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

Mrs. Wright has made a popular book on “Botany” 
that is scientifically accurate on the subjects which it 
treats, and, at the same time, by absence of technicality, 
is interesting to the general reader. The subject is ar- 
ranged by months, each of the twelve chapters treating 
of some phase of plant life that may be observed in the 
corresponding month. Thus we get the story of root 
and stem, foliage, blossom, and fruit. The plant growth 
of many different parts of the world is touched upon. 
This will be found interesting supplementary reading 
for classes in botany and nature study. 

TALES OF DISCOVERY ON PACIFIC SLOPE. By 
Margaret Graham Hood. San Francisco: Whitaker & 
Ray. Boards. 172 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

This is a readable record of the discoveries on the 
Pacific slope. It is a difficult task to undertake, and 
criticism would be easy, but the stories are well told, in 
simple language, the typographical setting is good, and 
the pictures attractive. . 

THE BEGINNER’S READER. By Florence Bass. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 110 pp. Price, 25 cents. 
These lessons for children who are just learning to rec- 

ognize words and sentences are prepared with care and 

excellent judgment. They are intended to precede the 
work of the. regular First Reader. The lessons are pro- 
gressive from simple words, often repeated, to longer sen- 
tences. The child gains an extended vocabulary of prac- 
tical words, and some little information about nature, the 
moon, and animals. The author combines the most help- 
ful features of the ‘sentence,’ the “word,” and the 

“phonie”’ methods, and explains their use in an introduc- 

tion. The excellent pictures, several in colors, make this 

a very attractive book. 


THE INTRUDERS. By L. B. Walford. New York, 
London, Bombay: Longmans, Green, & Co. 416 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

“The Intruders” are a brother and sister who, becom- 
ing tired of travel and society pleasures, settle down to 
rural occupations in a country house. The man’s pur- 
pose is to forget the woman who jilted him, and he mar- 
ries a country girl. The misunderstandings with the 
first woman become straightened out, and after much 
misery and brave renunciation they are united through 
the deaths of her husband and his wife. There is little 
in the plot or in the telling of the story to lift it above 
the commonplace, and except at intervals the characters 
are not particularly pleasing. 

ASTRONOMY. The Sun and His Family. By Julia 
MacNair Wright. Philadelphia: The Penn Publishing 
Company. 203 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

Mrs. Wright’s book on astronomy is a statement, in 
popular form, of what is known about the heavenly 
bodies. It is a simple, comprehensive study in very read- 
able form, and is a good book for young readers. It 
shows the workings of the machinery of the universe, and 
gives a family history of the sun, earth, moon, planets, 
stars, and meteors. The men who have studied the stars 
from the early shepherds and Ptolemy down to Herschel 
and the later astronomers come in for a share of appre- 
ciative attention. 


STUDIES IN EUROPEAN HISTORY. By Fred Mor- 
row Fling, Ph.D. WLinecoln, Neb.: J. H. Miller. Linen. 
162 pp. 

In this neat form Mr. Miller presents the ten monthly 
leaflets which Mr. Fling prepared for monthly issue in 
the school year of 1897-8 as “European History. Studies,” 
together with a valuable introduction upon the sources 
of information on Grecian and Roman civilization, of 
which these pages treat. The work is in every respect 
well done by author and publisher. 

THE ARITHMACHINIST. A Practical Self-Instructor 
in Mechanical Arithmetic. By Henry Goldman. Chi- 
cago: Office Man's Record Company. Boards. 128 
po. Price, $1.00. 

This is an historical and descriptive account of 
machines used for arithmetical operations by one who 
believes them to be one of the great benefactors of the 
arithmeticians, 


The American Book Company, New York, issues, in 
neat form, a helpful monograph on “Elements of Per- 
spective,” by Christine Gordon Sullivan, Ph.D., of the 
Mincinnati high school. Cloth. 196 pp. It is in the 
Eclectic system of industrial drawing series. The sub- 
ject is clearly presented, with numerous illustrations. 
It is written primarily for the pupil, and is from that 
very fact the better adapted to the teacher. 

Henry Holt & Co., New York, issue in usable form, by 
James Edward Peabody, “Laboratory Exercises in An- 
atomy and Physiology.” Cloth. 78 pp. Price, 60 cents. 
The edition is interleaved so that the blank pages for 
notes equal the pages of type. As the name implies, it is 
a genuine laboratory plan for the school study of phy- 
siology and anatomy, and as such will be welcome to 
many a hitherto perplexed teacher. 


The Stone Educational Company, San Francisco, issues - 
“Brief History of California,’’ by Theodore H. Hittell, 
with introduction by Richard D. Faulkner. An interest- 
ing feature of the book is an extended pronouncing 
vocabulary. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Spain—lIts Greatness and Decay.’’ By Martin A.S. Hume. Price, 


$1.50.——“A Short History of Switzerland.”’ By Dr. Kar! Diindhker. 
Price, $2 50.—* Nature Study in Elementary Schools,” First Reader. 
By Lucy Langdon Williaws Wilson. Price, 25 cents. New York: 


The Macmillan Company. 

“The Neutral Ground.” By Charles Preyer. Price, 10 cents. New 
York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“Text-Book of Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene.’ By E, F. 
Smith. Price, $1.00. New York: William R. Jenkins. 

“Some Marked Passages and Other Stories.””’ By Jeanne G. Pen- 
nington, Price, $100. New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 

“Syllabus of Propositions in Geometry.’”’ Cambriage: Harvard 
University. 

‘Paul et Virginie.” By Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. Edited by 
Oscar Kulns. Price, 50 cents ——'tElements of Rhetoric.”” By Al- 
phonso . Newcomb. Price, $1.00. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

‘“‘La Main Malheureuse.” Edited by H. A. Guerber. Price, 25 
cents. Roston: D.C, Heath & Co. 

“Plane and Solid Geometry.”” By James Howard Gore. New York: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 

“Commissioner Hume—A Short Story of New York Schools.” By 
C. W. Bardeen. Price, $1.25. Syracuse: C, W. Bardeen. 

“The Words of Abraham Lincoln.” Selected by Isaac Thomas 
Chicago: Western Publishing House. 


RATIONAL GEOMETRY. 

At first glance it is natural to think that such a strik- 
ing and important feature as the method of illustration 
(by photo-engravings) in Phillips’ and Fisher's “Ele- 
ments of Geometry” is by far the most valuable innova- 
tion introduced by the authors of this work. Its great 
worth is, of course, unquestioned, but in the portion of 
the book devoted to Plane Geometry, the new features are 
almost as valuable. Take, for example, the “Theory of 
Limits’ (see Complete Edition, page 88, and Abridged 
idition, page 76), without doubt the most important 
problem in plane geometry, yet it has always been a 
stumbling block in the past. But Phillips and Fisher 
make the demonstration so simple and plain that every 
pupil can readily understand the theory. It is no longer 
a puzzle. 

For improvement and simplification elsewhere in the 
plane geometry, note the use of radially situated polygons 
and of symmetry, both of which will interest the student. 
Nothing is usually so wearisome to the student as these 
two subjects, as commonly treated. Instead of radially 
situated polygons, it is customary to “decompose” poly- 
gons into triangles having &4 common vertex at a vertex 
of the polygon. The consequence is that some of the tri- 
angles have to be treated differently from others, and the 
proof becomes awkward. The identical objection applies 
to the usual treatment of regular polygons. In both 
cases Phillips and Fisher treat alike things which are 
alike. This appeals to the student, and corresponds to 
his intuitive sense of what ought to be. 

Boston, Fall River, Fitchburg, Baltimore, Brooklyn, 
Chicago, Des Moines, Kansas City, New Haven, New 
York, Philadelphia, St. Paul, St. Joseph, and Jersey City 
are some of the representative cities where this geometry 
has been introduced. 

Among the colleges using the book are Amherst, Wil- 
liams, Tufts, Dartmouth, Bates, Middlebury, Boston Uni- 
versity, University of Vermont, Cornell University, Yale 
University, Johns Hopkins University, ete. Adoptions 
in such schools go to show that this geometry is a text- 
book which no teacher can afford to be without. 

If you do not know the book, the publishers (Harper 
& Brothers, New York), will furnish you with much of 
interest on request, 
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DYSPEPSIA 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


reaches varous ferms. of 


Dyspepsia that no other 
medicine seems to touch. 
It assists the weakened 
stomach, and makes the 
process of digestion natural 
and easy. Pleasant to take. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


HOULTON. The South Aroostook Edu- 
cational Association was held January 13 
and 14. 

Colby University has received from the 
trustee of the estate of the late Mrs. 
Martha H. Moore, formerly of Waterville, 
$800 additional for the Moore library fund, 
which now amounts to $3,300. 

BRUNSWICK. The entering class at 
the Maine medical school numbers thirty- 
eight, and the total registration thus far 
shows a slight increase over last year. 

BATH. Dr. Samuel Fuller Dike, who 
has held, uninterruptedly, for twenty years 
the superintendency of schools, and was 
one of the trustees of the Maine State Col- 
lege, died January 1, 1899, at his home in 
this town. He was nearly eighty-four 
years old. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

EXETER. The alumni of Phillips Exe- 
ter Academy are making a vigorous effort 
to erect an alumni hall large enough to 
accommodate 300, which can be usea as a 
dining hall for students, and also for spe- 
cial occasions. It is estimated that it will 
cost $35,000. 

VERMONT. 

Principal C. L. Orton of the Whitcomb 
high school, Bethel, was married recently 
to Miss Mary Small of Limington, Me. 

Hon. Carroll D. Wright. United States 
commissioner of labor, of Washington, D. 
C., delivered the fifth lecture in the non- 
resident course at the University of Ver- 
mont Monday evening on ‘“‘Invention and 
Labor.”’ 

Dr. Hlomer C. Bristol, formerly principal 
of Vermont Academy at Saxton’s River, 
but now connected with the Brooklyn city 
schools, received a flattering and deserved 
promotion the other day when he was 
made principal of grammar schcol No. 10. 

MONTPELIER. Among the speakers 
at the twelfth annual meeting and dinner 
of the Vermont Association recently held 
in Boston was State Superintendent 
Mason 8. Stone. He spoke of educational 
progress in the old Green Mountain state. 
Among the interesting facts of early his- 
tory alluded to by him were, that one of 
the first seminaries in this country for 
young ladies was projected at Middlebury, 
in the last days of the last century; at 
Pawlet was initiated the American Edu- 
cation Society; at Concord the first nor- 
mal school in America, in 1828, was organ- 
ized by “Old Father Hall’’; Vermont was 
the second state in the union legally to 
recognize the kindergarten as a part of 
the public school system, and Hon. George 
P. Marsh, a distinguished son of Vermont, 
was one of the first to give it recognition 
and secure its adoption in Europe. All 
this belongs to the ancient history of the 
state. Its recent record is registered by 
conspicuous Waymarks. Within five 


years there has been inaugurated thetown 
system, an increase in number of weeks of 
legal schools, a drastic truancy law, ap- 
propriations for summer schools _ for 
teachers, free text-books, and placing its 
three normal schools distinctively as state 
institutions. Under its system of educa- 
tion it has given to the world Ethan Al- 
len, Thaddeus Stevens, President Chester 
A. Arthur, Hon. E. J. Phelps, the distin- 
guished diplomat, Hon. George F. Ed- 
mands, the great jurist, Redfield Proctor, 
the legislator, Justin S. Morrill, and Ad- 
miral Dewey. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, 
supervisor of the city public schools, de- 
livered her fourth and last lecture in 
Jacob Sleeper hall January 7 on “The Pri- 
mary School of To-day.” This, as did 
her previous lectures, related to school 
discipline. She pointed out the difference 
between the new and the old school. To- 
day the standard to be attained is far be- 
yond that of a generation ago. Now 
reading involves seeing. There is another 
education outside of books. So millions 
of dollars have been expended upon park 
and garden and boulevard—that here, too, 
the people might freely ‘pursue happi- 
ness.’ How idle the expenditure, if the 
ehildren walk among the flowers and 
trees, unmindful of their beauty, because 
their eyes have never learned to see; 
somewhere they must have such tuition. 
If the home does not give it, the school 
must.——Charles M. Comston, a retired 
teacher now living at Monmouth, Me., was 
the principal of the English high school 
from 1870 to 1875. Mr. Comston recently 
gave a dinner to the class of 1870, who was 
under his instruction for two years, at the 
Parker house. Robert E. Babson, the 
present head master of the school, who 
was also a teacher in 1870, was present as 
a guest. It was an occasion of much in- 
terest to all in attendance.——The school 
committee have re-elected Henry D. Hug- 
gan as their chairman. Sickness and 
the fear of contagious disease have in- 
creased the number of absentees from the 
public schools of the city, including many 
teachers. In one of the grammar schools 
in the Central district five teachers were 
recently out the same day. Thirteen 
teachers were sent out from the normal 
school to different parts of the city one 
morning to teach as substitutes, and an 
average of eight per day during an entire 
week.——tThe first series in the Central 
course of free municipal lectures in this 
city will be given by Professor Albert 
Bushnell Hart of Harvard, Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Carlton T. 
Lewis of New York City. All the speakers 
will treat “Imperialism,” each from his 
own standpoint. 

The committee on general education of 
the New England Conference of Educa- 
tional Workers. will meet on Saturday, 
January 28, at 9.15 a. m., at the rooms of 
the school committee, Mason street, Bos- 
ton. Subject: “History and Civil Gov- 
ernment in the Ninth Grade.” The dis- 
cussion will be opened by Herbert L. 
Morse, Lyman school, Boston, Charles E. 
Finch, Jr., Quiney, George F. Spring, 
Burdett Business College, and Edwin F. 
Kimball, Gilbert Stuart school, Dor- 
ehester. 

The first annual and fourth regular 
meeting of the New England Association 
of Chemistry Teachers will be held on 
Saturday,.January 28, at the United States 
hotel, Boston, at 1l a. m. Dinner will be 
served at 1.15 p. m. 

CAMBRIDGE. Professor Josiah Royce 
of Harvard has sailed for Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, to deliver the course of Gifford lec- 
tures on ‘‘Natural Theology” at the uni- 
versity. The invitation to deliver this 
course is regarded a great honor to himse'f 
and Harvard University.——A new and 
radical departure has been made by the 
overseers of Harvard University. They 
honor the college and several women by 
placing them on boards of visitors. Mrs. 
Henry Draper of New York has been ap- 
pointed a member of the committee to 
visit the observatory, and Mrs’ W. P. 
Fleming has been elected curator of as- 
tronomical photographs. Mrs. Fleming is 
the first woman ever honored by being al- 
lowed a place among the officers of the 
university. 

REVERE. The third and final part of 
Revere’s celebration over the completion 
of its new $125,000 town hall was held 
January 12, and took the form of a grand 
colonial ball. The affair was held in the 
large hall cf the building, and was at- 
tended by a! cut 800 residents of the town 
and a large number of people from out of 
town. 

BUZZARD’'S_ BAY. The Barnstable 
County Teachers’ Association held its an- 
nual convention here January 12, 1899. 
Richard Marston delivered an address on 


“With pleasure I 
write to let you know 
the great benefit I 
have received from 


your medicines and self-treatment at 
home,’’ writes Mrs. A. Flackus, of Dairy, 
Klamath Co., Oregon. ‘When you kindly 

; — advised me to take 
| your ‘Golden Medical 
Discovery’ for my 
trouble, I followed 
your advice and re- 
veived great benefit. 
I am over fifty years 
of age, and for over a 
year I suffered with 
pains in stomach, 
headache, irregular 
periods, constipation 
and indigestion. I 
had no appetite at all, 
and could not sleep. 
So it went on for 
months, till one day 
all at once I got dizzy, 
my heart seemed to beat as fast as it could, 
and I felt like fainting. My heart beat 120 
or 125timesa minute. I went to the doc- 
tor; he gave me medicine, but it did no 
good. I thought I had to die. Every 
night when I went to bed I feared I would 
not be alive in the 
morning. I wrote to 
Dr. Pierce for advice. 
He prescribed his 
‘Golden Medical Dis- 
covery’ and ‘Pleasant 
Pellets.’ At first I 
thought the medi- 
cines did no good, but 
I kept on taking them 
as advised, and when 
I had taken five bot- 
tles I was so well that 
it seemed I did not 
need any more, but 
still I took the sixth 
bottle. I was then 
perfectly well. The 
headaches, pains in stomach, heart trouble 
and allleft me. I have had a good appe- 
tite ever since, and can sleep well and do 
all my work.”’ 

If you are not sure what ails you wriie 
tu Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y., stating 
your symptoms fully, and he will prescribe 
for you free of charge. 


“Suggestions in Teaching English.’’ Mr. 
Leland read an interesting paper on ‘‘De- 
fects in the Preparation of Pupils for the 
High Schools, and the Remedies.” Mrs. 
Alice Freeman-Palmer spoke on ‘‘Euro- 
pean Education in Schools and Colleges; 
Their Methods and Results Compared with 
Ours.”” Superintendent M. S. Perrin of 
Wellesley spoke on “Directing One’s 
Forces’; State Agent J. T. Prince on 
Developing of Teaching.” 

QUINCY. The birthday of John Han- 
cock was generally observed in Quincy. 
At the public schools the exercises con- 
sisted of readings and compositions on the 
life and character of Hancock. The ob- 
servance on the part of the city council 
consisted in placing a tablet on the 
Adams Academy building, which stands 
on the site of the building in which Han- 
cock was born. The tablet is of bronze, 
two feet six inches by four feet, and is a 
beautiful piece of work. Dr. William 
Everett planned the inscription, which is 
as follows: — 

On This Spot 
Stood the Dwelling 
Wherein Was Born 
John Hancock, 
President of Congress 
of the United States, 
XII. January, MDCCXXXVII. 

WORCESTER. The proposition to in- 
troduce Latin into the grammar school 
has been made by Superintendent Carroll 
in one of his recent monthly reports, and 
the plan has received the endorsement of 
the board of supervising principals. If 
the already crowded curriculum can be so 
readjusted to find room for Latin, another 
year will doubtless see its introduction. 

-A notable event at the English high 
school was the presentation on January 20 
to the school of a marble bust of Lieuten- 
ant E. N. Benchley, a graduate of the 
school, and later a member of the latest 
class from West Point. He was killed at 
San Juan. The bust was the work of a 
Worcester artist, T. J. McAuliffe, an@é was 
presented by E. A. Goodnow, so. well 
known for his gifts to the cause of 
education at home and abroad. Ex- 
Senator A. S. Roe made the presentation 
in an eloquent address to the school 
and assembled guests. Dr. J. T. Dug- 
gan, on behalf of the school board and 
for the school, accepted the gift in a few 
well-chosen words. 

NEWTON. The Newton Educational 
Association held its first meeting for the 
year January 16, 1899. About 150 mem- 
bers were present. The principal address 
was delivered by Superintendent George 
I. Aldrich. 


Miss Abbie McNiff of Littleton has been 
appointed teacher at North Shirley. Miss 
Richardson leaves North Shirley to take 
the fourth grade at Ayer, vacated by Miss 
Gertrude L. Merrill, who goes to Everett. 

The prize speaking of the Groton high 
school comes February 10, with ten par- 
ticipants. 

Caroline R. Clement, a teacher in Wor- 
cester public schools from 1852 almost up 
to the day of her death, had saved $5,000 
from her salary, more than one-half of 
which she willed to public purposes. 

Professor George Rugg of Grafton lec- 
tured before the high school of that town 
January 6 on “The Boston Massacre.”’ 

Superintendent Andrew S. Thompson of 
Littleton, Mass., is soon to give an educa- 
tional lecture before the woman’s club of 
that town. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

PAWTUCKET. S. A. Babbit has been 
appointed teacher of constructive drawing 
in thé high school in Hartford, Conn. He 
graduated from Pawtucket high school 
and the Rhode Island technical drawing 
school in the class of 91. He has been a 
highly suecessful teacher in this line of 
work. 

CONNECTICUT. 

STRATFORD. Owing to the increased 
attendance at the public schools, Professor 
J. T. Corlew, the principal, has been 
obliged to call for an additional assistant, 
and Miss Mary MacCall, a graduate from 
Vassar, has accepted the position. 

NEW HAVEN. By the decision of Con- 
necticut supreme court in the appeal of 
Yale University from the assessment laid 
upon several plots of ground, leased prop- 
erties and dormitories by the New Haven 
board of assessors, Yale secures the ver- 
dict. All the items added by the assessors 
are to be stricken from the tax list, with 
the exception of the Brown house and such 
items of productive real estate as may be 
necessary to bring the net income ‘within 
the sum of $6,000. This decision will be 
hailed with joy by the friends of Yale and 
other colleges which have been taxed.— 
Professor John M. Gaines of Yale has 
been elected to take charge of Professor 
Visher’s classes in the university. Pro- 
fessor Fisher has been granted a year’s 
absence on account of ill health. Profes- 
sor Gaines is a graduate from Yale, and, 
since 1896 has been engaged in  post- 
graduate work. 

NEW BRITAIN. Seven of the nine 
young ladies who graduated from the nor- 
mal school were offered positions. Five 
accepted and are now engaged in schools 
in Washington, West Hartford, Terryville, 
Chester, and Somers. Professor 
White’s lecture at the normal school on 
“The Grammar of Modern English” 
awakened much interest among the stu- 
dents. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


BUFFALO. The Women Teachers’ As- 
sociation is having a course of lectures on 
Browning by Professor Herbert G. Lord. 

The teachers are paid every two 
weeks, and the amount will be sent to the 
principal of each school.——The term ex- 
aminations in the schools have been dis- 
continued, and the standing of the pupils 
will be determined by the monthly tests 
of the principals. ~The petition to have 
the Polish language taught in the schools 
has not received favorable action.——Mrs. 
Lily Lord Tifft, one of the first women ap- 
pointed on the board of school examiners, 
died recently. She was highly honored, 
and the Women Teachers’ Association 
passed memorial resolutions expressing 
their appreciation of her work and worth. 

The Central high school building is to 
he enlarged. Principal Vogt is a great 
success in building up the school, and the 
citizens appreciate his services.——Some 
of the school board object to secret soci- 


There is more catarrh in this section of 
the country than all other diseases put 
together, and until the last few vears was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, and 
by constantly failing to cure with local 
treatment, pronounced it incurable. Sci- 
ence has proven catarrh to be a consti- 
tutional disease, and therefore requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall's Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co.. 
Toledo, O., is the only constitutional cure 
on the market. It is taken internally in 
doses from ten drops to a teaspoonful. It 
acts directly on the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. They offer one hun- 
dred dollars for any case it fails to cure. 
Send for circulars and testimonials. Ad- 
dress, Fr. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 


Sold by druggists. 75 centa. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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eties in the high school, but Superintend- 
ent Emerson takes the sensible view that 
they are more likely to be serviceable 
than liable to be harmful. There are 
2,500 students in the high schools of the 
city.——The school savings banks have 
been a success as an experiment, and will 
undoubtedly be encouraged..——Mrs. Eliza 
E. Clarke, principal for thirty-five years, 
has resigned. Miss Katherine D. Fox was 
promoted to the _ principalship.——The 
chapter house is useful for a variety of 
educational , gatherings. The  Princi- 
pals’ Association is discussing how better 
to enlist the co-operation of the parents. 
——The schools will bear a part in the 
Pan-American exposition in this city in 
1901. 

NEW YORK. The twenty-ninth an- 
nual dinner of the Bowdoin College 
Alumni Association of the city of New 
York was held at the Hotel Savoy January 
10. A. E. Libby was elected president of 
the association.——-State Superintendent 
Skinner reports that there has been a fall- 
ing off to the number of 150,141 of school 
children of school age for the year 1898. 
The decrease is found mainly in the cities. 
——Arthur Henry Dundon, vice-president 
of the Normal College, and one of the best- 
known educators in the country, died in 
this city January 12, 1899, at the age of 
sixty-seven. 

ITHACA. President J. G. Schurman of 
Cornell University has leave of absence 
until January 1, 1900, to visit the Philip- 
pine islands, and Professor Crane, dean of 
the faculty of arts and sciences, will act in 
his place. 


MARYLAND. 

Dr. Henry Van Dyke of New York has 
received a call to the chair of literature in 
Johns Hopkins University, which he is 
seriously considering. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON. Andrew Carnegie 
offers $250,000 for a public library building 
ut Washington, on condition that the site 
and maintenance be provided for by the 
government.———-The senate committee on 
uppropriations has reported an Indian ap- 
propriation bill, increasing the appropria- 
tion, as made by the house, to the net ex- 
tent of $131,900.——The Jefferson collec- 
tion of books in the library of congress 
is soon to be moved into a special room 
and preserved behind glass doors. ‘The li- 
brarian has found between 6,000 and 8,000 
volumes of these books, identified by the 
secret mark of Jefferson inserted in the 
volumes in his own handwriting.—— 
There is in this city a college for deaf 
mutes, the only one in the world. Our na- 
tion is far ahead of all others in institu- 
tions for the training and education of 
this unfortunate class of children. And 
the number to be educated is about 45,000 
in this country. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The officers of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association for the current year 
are: President, E. Mackey, Reading, Pa.; 
secretary, J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa.; 
treasurer, D. S. Keck, Kutztown, Pa. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. Parents’ meetings are be- 
ing held during the winter afternoons for 
the benefit of parents of the children in 
the schools, and are attended by nearly 
200 mothers.——Mrs. Ella F. Young of the 
eight district superintendents recently ad- 
dressed the body of city teachers on ‘‘The 
Outlook.”” She reviewed the prospect in 
the schools for the year, in view of the 
cutting down in expenditures, and also 
discussed the resolution before the board 
debarring married women from_ the 
schools as teachers. Emanuei R. Boyer, 
who has been made assistant to Superin- 
tendent Andrews by the board of educa- 
tion, is one of the most brilliant educators 
in the city schools. Early in his boyhood 
he came from Pennsylvania with his 
parents, who settled in Illinois. After 
leaving the common schools, Mr. Boyer 
entered the State Normal University at 
Bloomington, and was graduated in 1879. 
He was at once appointed principal of a 
school at Astoria. In 1882 he was elected 
county superintendent of Fulton county. 
In 1886 Mr. Boyer retired to the State Uni- 
versity at Champaign for study, and two 
years later entered Harvard, graduating in 
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1890. In 1890 Mr. Boyer became instruc- 


, tor in biology at the Lake high school, and 


was later transferred to the Englewood 
high school. His last promotion was that 
to the assistant principalship of the Hyde 
Park high school. He is forty-two years 
old..—-School attendance is 226,171, an 
increase of 2,000 in one month. 
JACKSONVILLE. Professor Jonathan 
B. Turner, one of the first professors in 
the Illinois College, and the acknowledged 
father of the university, died in this city 
January 10, 1899, aged ninety-three years. 


INDIANA. 


State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington. 


PFORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL SESSION OF THE INDIANA 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


President Stalker made an ideal presid- 
ing officer. 

Superintendent Almond, as chairman of 
the executive committee, had all arrange- 
ments so perfectly made that there were 
no breaks in the programme. 

The president's inaugural on ‘‘The Best 
Education” was well received. It repre- 
sented the best pedagogical thought of the 
day. 

The music furnished by the pupils of the 
Broadway colored high school of Madison 
was of a high grade. 

Charles R. Williams of the Indianapolis 
News read a strong and timely paper on 
“The Needs of the Schools of Indiana.” 

Superintendent Lee O. Harris of Han- 
cock county aroused much interest in his 
discussion of ‘The Needs of the Schools.”’ 

Dr. John M. Coulter of Chicago received 
a royal welcome back to his native state. 
tle presented the claims of nature study 
in a forcible and convincing way. 

Dr. W. D. Dennis of Earlham followed 
Dr. Coulter with one of his characteristic 
addresses on “What Is Worth While in 
Nature Study.” 

Professor Stanley Coulter of Purdue 
made a good impression with his ‘Nature 
Study Crutches.” 

Superintendent George L. Roberts gave 
a practical illustration of the method in 
rock study. 

Associate Principal O. P. Kinsey of the 
Northern Indiana normal school read a 
remarkably strong paper on “The Dignity 
of Fiction.” 

The talk on “Naval Education” by Ad- 
miral George Brown, U.S. N., was one of 
the pleasant events of the session. 

Governor James A. Mount made a 
strong plea for the teaching of patriotism 
in the schools. 

Superintendent E. B. Andrews of Chi- 
cago gave a rare treat. Subject, ‘‘The 
Publie School System as an Instrumen- 
tality of Social Advance.” 

In the English section Miss Frances 
Perry’s paper on “The Teaching of Com- 
position” provoked much discussion. She 
took the position that thought is of prime 
importance. 

Dr. Andrew Stephenson of De Pauw 
University read a paper to the high school 
section on ‘““What May Fairly Be Expected 
of Our High School Graduate as to His 
Qualifications in History?” 

The mathematical section devoted most 
of its time to the subject of ‘‘Arithmetic.” 
There were three papers, as follows: 
“Arithmetic from the Standpoint of the 
Grades,’ by Superintendent J. F. Haines 
of Noblesville; ‘From the Standpoint of 
the High School,” by E. F. Allen of the In- 
dianapolis industrial training school; 
and ‘‘From the Standpoint of the College,” 
by Professor A. M. Kenyon of Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

A valuable feature of the child study 
Round Table was the reports of work done 
in schools and local clubs in Indiana. 


The Library Association united in rec-_ 


ommending some important library legis- 
lation. 

The county superintendents took un- 
usual interest in their section. There 
were a number of valuable papers and 
spirited discussions. 

An interesting paper before the College 
Association was read by President C. L. 
Mees of Rose Polytechnic on ‘‘The Ethics 
of the College Catalogue.” 

State Superintendent-elect Frank 
Jones was in attendance. 

The association with practical unan- 
imity re-affirmed its belief in the general 
features of the Geeting bill. 


MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, V. G. CURTIS, St Paul. 

State Superintendent Pendergast’s bien- 
nial report is ready for the printers, and 
will soon be published if the incoming leg- 
islature pleases to allow the appropria- 
tion. It includes a review of the past two 
years, with supplementary reports by the 
president of the university, the president 
of the normal school, the principals of the 
schools for defectives, and the director of 
the University summer school. The 
superintendent recommends that meas- 


ures should be taken to make the compul- 
sory education laws more efficient. He 
urges the general adoption of tne free 
text-book plan and an increase in the 
rural school grant. From his statistical 
tables it will be seen that the number of 
school children has increased in the last 
two years from 354,657 to 384,063. The 
number of teachers has increased in the 
same time from 7,731 to 7,918. The num- 
ber of high schools has increased from 
88 to 100. The value of all school prop- 
erty is over $17,000,000, not including the 
state’s permanent fund. The school li- 
braries of the state have 154,000 volumes. 
The four normal schools have had a total 
enrollment of more than 3,000 students. 
The university has an enrollment of 2,890 
in nine departments, against 2,647 two 
years ago. 

President Northrop, in his report, lays 
special emphasis on the work of the new 
school of mines, which is intended to be 
the best of its kind in the Northwest, and 
upon the school of agriculture, which, 


with its excellent facilities and with its 


superior instructors, is undoubtedly the 
best in the country. 

Superintendent W. W. Pendergast, who, 
at the end of his present term, will retire 
from the superintendency and from active 
educational work, has the satisfaction of 
looking back upon an honored record of 
forty-seven years of continuous service in 
the cause of education in Minnesota. He 
has served twelve years in the superin- 
tendent’s office, seven years as deputy, and 
five as state superintendent. He began 
his career as a district school teacher be- 
fore there was any state system of public 
schools, or before there was any state, 
even. At that time there were scarcely 
a hundred schools in the territory, and 
only three north of St. Paul and Still- 
water. Now there are over 7,000 schools, 
with an enrollment of 385,000 school chil- 
dren and an annual expenditure of $4,000,- 
000. What an amazing change has been 
wrought in those forty-seven years! He 
has witnessed the evolution of the whole 
vast system. From those crude begin- 
nings in the unbroken forest, among a 
scattered and almost penniless people, 
without comfortable buildings, without 
necessary appliances, without any kind of 
a system, there has been developed a com- 
plete system, embracing every county, 
every township, and every district of a 
great and prosperous commonwealth, pro- 
viding for every educational interest, from 
the kindergarten to the university, graded 
and articulated in every part, and adapted 
to the wants of every community. In all 
this development Superintendent Pender- 
gast has acted a useful part. He can re- 
tire upon well-earned laurels. 

MINNEAPOLIS. The Minneapolis 
board of education has elected Dr. T. F. 
Quimby president, and John T. Schleiner 
secretary. 

The recent Yale alumni banquet held at 
the West hotel, Minneapolis, was the oc- 
easion of some robust expressions of 
modern Americanism from President 
Cyrus Northrop of the University of Min- 
nesota. President Northrop has an apt 
and vigorous way of striking straight from 
the shoulder, and in this instance he dealt 
some telling blows in his inimitable style, 
and his sentiments in favor of expansion 
aroused most vociferous applause from the 
hundred or more Yale men present. He 
favored the ultimate admission of Porto 
Rico as a state, and the establishment of 
American institutions in the Philippines. 

The Athletic Alumni Association of the 
University of Minnesota has elected as 
officers for the ensuing year; George H. 
Partridge, president; John Harrison and 
Lewis Schwager, vice-presidents; Theo- 
dore Knapper, secretary; George Spear, 
treasurer. 

A school in sloyd has been put in opera- 
tion at the state reform school,—or state 
industrial school, as it is called,—in which 
the boys receive instruction in carpentry 
two hours each day. A blacksmith shop, 
with twelve forges, has been added to the 
list of industrial occupations. In addition 


to these industries, painting and decorat- 
ing, printing, shoemaking, tailoring, en- 
gineering, farming and gardening, cook- 
ing, baking, and laundering afford ample 
opportunities for training in the useful 
arts. Military instruction is also given to 
the boys of the school. 

Miss Helen Woodman, class of ’96, of 
the University of Minnesota has been ap- 
pointed instructor in mathematics in the 
Mechanic Arts high school, vice Miss M. 
Bronson, resigned. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


William A. Barber, attorney-general of 
this state, is authority for the statement 
that South Carolina pays a larger school 
tax, in proportion to her total wealth, than 
any other state in the union. He declares 
that the young women of the South are 
keeping step with the North and West in 
educational progress, and quotes Win- 
throp Normal and Industrial College, 
which now has 400 students in attendance, 
who are devoting their energies to thor- 
ough and useful courses in the industrial 
arts. 

AIKEN. No place of its size in the 
United States has been the temporary 
home of so many people for fifty years as 
this town. It has proved the Mecca for 
invalids and pleasure seekers. Since the 
war, great efforts have been made to es- 
tablish schools here, and with a good de- 
gree of success. Four schools are pow in 
successful operation, the Aiken Institute, 
a free school for whites; Aiken Academy, 
a free school for blacks; the Schofie d 
normal industrial school, a free school 
for blacks with white teachers, supported 
by Northern benevolence; and Emmanuel 
mission, a free school for blacks with 
black teachers. All these schools are in 
a flourishing condition. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
UTAH. 


State Editor, G. B. SWEAZEY, Sheldon Juckson Colleqe. 


The Collegiate Institute and Salt Lake 
College, as also Sheldon Jackson College, 
report a healthy growth and brighter 
prospects for 

The Post school has opened at Fort 
Douglas with 288 men placed on instruc- 
tion duty. Common studies, army paper 
forms, and the department of bread-bak- 
ing have been added this term. Men are 
selected from each company to be in- 
structed in bread-making and baking and 
the use of portable ovens. 


GOING ) On a Bicycle Trip? 
ABROAD ) send for small book, “ Bieyeling 
Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 10 cts. in stamys, 
F. 0. HOUGHTON, Consul (Cyclists’ Touring 
Club of England), Boston, Mass. 


A Plan FOR MARKING ENGLISH EXERCISES 


AND COMPOSITIONS. Successfully saves 
three-fourths the time. Directions sent for 50 cts., 
on condition that they are not sold or given to 
other teachers. M. E. BRYANT, 1 Oxford Terrace 
1-4 A, Boston, Mass. 


Teachers Co- ative Asso- 
Te?chers Wanted. Suite 101 


rium Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


Harvard University 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 


For descriptive pamphlet apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


The Riverside Song Book. 


Containing 120 Classic American Poems 
set to music by well known composers. 


Words by Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Holmes, etc ; 
also the best patriotic and folk songs. 


SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL EXERCISES AND FOR ANNIVERSARIES. 


(RIversipe LITERATURE SERIES, EXTRA DouBLeE No. L.) 


Paper, 30 cents, ~e/, Boards, 40 cents, /e/. 


A descriptive circular sent on application, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.,, 


4 PARK St., Boston. 11 East 17TH St., NEw YORK. 378-388 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, 
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LARKIN 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
soap if mention this publication. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN jouRNAL OF EDUCATION, Oct. 20th, Nov. 7th, 24th. 


LYNN LECTURE COURSE. 


The Lynn Education Association enters 
upon the new year with a most excellent 
course of popular meetings planned. The 
regular general meeting claims the third 
Monday of each month, and all loyal mem- 
bers abstain from other appointments for 


that night. 

For January, Miss Ida A. Merrill of the 
Lynn high school will address’ the 
teachers and their friends on ‘‘Corea, the 
Land of the Morning Calm.” Besides 
being a pleasing speaker, Miss Merrill has 
lived and worked in that new land, so that 
her words come from personal observation 
and experience. Professor Drew will il- 
lustrate the address with stereopticon, 
and has specially prepared about twenty- 
five slides from Miss Merrill’s private col- 
lection of Corean views. 

The February meeting is to be devoted 
to an organ recital and concert, to be ten- 
dered the teachers in one of Lynn’s larg- 
est churches. 

For March, Superintendent Arthur K. 
Whitcomb of Lowell has been secured to 
speak on ‘Physical Defects of School 
Children.” As this subject will be of 
more interest to the teachers than to the 
general public, the meeting will-be held 
at 4.30, instead of the usual time, 7.30 
p. m. 

In April, Professor Edward S. Morse of 
Salem, the specialist on Eastern Asia, so 
well known from his lectures and his con- 
nection with our great museums, will 
speak on “Was Central America settled 
from China?’ The May meeting is sure 
of a large and appreciative audience to 
hear the only Henry T. Bailey on “Art 
Instruction in Massachusetts and Else- 
where.” 

Plans for the June meeting have not 
fully matured, but there is a suggestion 
of a musical evening, in which selected 
classes from various schools and grades 
throughout the city shall exhibit their 
proficiency in the regular work of the 
year. 

The popular interest in this course of 
meetings has developed to such an extent 
that the association has given up the 
Cobbet School hall, in which all former 
meetings have been held, and the school 
board has granted the use of High School 
hall, because of its much greater seating 
capacity. 


THE POPULAR SHORT LINE 

From New England to the West is the 
Fitchburg, West Shore, and Nickel Plate 
roads., Through Wagner buffet sleeping 
cars are run between Boston and Chicago. 
The rates are lower than via other lines, 
and the service is unsurpassed. The din- 
ing cars and meal stations on the Nickel 
Plate road are operated by the company, 
and serve the best of meals at reasonable 
rates. The trains are lighted by gas, 
heated by steam, and are equipped with all 
the latest improvements. Colored porters 
are in charge of through day coaches to 
render assistance if desired to passengers 
holding either first or second-class t cke'‘s. 
lor information, call on any ticket agent 
of the Fitchburg Railroad, or address F. 
W. Tibbetts, N. E. P. A., Nickel Plate 
road, 258 Washington = street, Boston, 
Mass. jan19-6t 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency 


A. 

Attention of delegates and teachers who 
contemplate attending the National Edu- 
cational Association Convention at Los 
Angeles is called to the three routes of the 
Southern Pacific Company: Sunset route, 
via New Orleans, Ogden route, via Ogden, 
Utah, Shasta route, via Portland, Ore. 

Write for illustrated literature descrip- 
tive of these routes and places of interest 
in California. 

E. E. Currier, New England agent, 9 
State street, Boston. 

Edwin Hawley, assistant general traffic 
manager. 

L. H. Nutting, Eastern passenger agent, 
349 Broadway and 1 Battery place, New 
York. 


THE *\ HOLDEN SYSTEM.” 

The city of Washington, D. C., has 
concluded to adopt the “Holden System 
for Preserving Books,” manufactured by 
the Holden Patent Book Cover Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 

The Holden Patent Book Cover Com- 
pany of Springfield, Mass., have had their 
articles adopted by the board of education 
of Philadelphia for the ensuing year. 

The board of education of Albany, N. 
Y., voted to adopt the ‘“‘Holden System for 
Preserving Books,’’ manufactured by the 
Holden Patent Book Cover Company of 
Springfield, Mass. 

As an indication that the depression 
which has prevailed more seriously in 
New England for the past two years than 


_in the West has changed to better times, 


the board of education of Manchester, N. 
H., recently ordered a larger quantity of 
the Holden book covers manufactured by 
the Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
of Springfield, Mass., than they ever be- 
fore ordered. ‘They were unable to order 
any the past four years on account of too 
meagre appropriation. The cotton in- 
dustry is certainly improving. 

The beard of education of Brockton, 
Mass., also sent the Holden Patent Book 
Cover Company a larger order for book 
covers than ever before given. This is a 
large shoe manufacturing city.’ 


On January 11 the board of education of 
New Bedford, Mass., ordered about 50,000 
Holden book covers, their seventeenth an- 
nual order, which shows that those arti- 
cles have given great satisfaction and 
prove all that we claim for them, viz., 
that they make the books last from fifty 
to 100 per cent. longer, and aid largely in 
increased cleanliness in the schoolroom. 


All school boards operated under free 
text-book laws should certainly give this 
system a trial. Write the Holden Patent 
Book Cover Company, Springfield, Mass., 
for information. 


New York City board of education gave 
the contract for book covers for covering 
all their school library books in Greater 
New York to the Holden Patent Book 
Cover Company of Springfield, Mass. 


As this company only has one price, 
supplying their articles to small country 
school districts at the same prices as they 
charge the larger cities, and as their arti- 
cles are undoubtedly a wonderful aid in 
making the books last longer, we cannot 
urge school directors too strongly to give 
this system a trial, which undoubtedly 
saves the tax-payer’s money by decreas- 
ing the outlay for text-books. 


Positions filled in every part of 
the country. 


We want Teachers 
OF ALL GRADES. 


Send for registration blanks and circulars. 


W. F. JARVIS, Mawacer. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Akron, Ohio: Miss R. B. FINDLEY. 


Personal selections made for School 


Officers, with due regard to 


uali- 


fications and fitness of candidates. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


may rely upon our efforts, 


Wo. F. Jarvis, 
ALvin F. 


Is Somerset St., Boston. 


YORK SOCIETY FOR 


THE NEW 
CHILD STUDY. 


The fourth session of the New York So- 
ciety for Child Study was held at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., on Wednesday, December 28, 
1898. As a year ago, the meetings were 
held in connection with the stated annual 
meetings of two well-known state asso- 
ciations of New York teachers. 

The forenoon passed in joint session 
with the Grammar School Principals’ 
Conference. The topic of “Fatigue,” in 
its conditions, symptoms, and bearings 
upon public schgol practices, was force- 
fully presented by Dr. Smith Baker of 
Utica, N. Y. Adopting the guiding clues 
of psycho-physical parallelism, the 
speaker revealed a newer meaning in 
education, which involved the combined 
processes of body and mind. The fatigue 
of the one must be regarded in light of 
the fatigue of the other. The neural con- 
ditions of fatigue, and the destruction of 
cells and fibres as a result of excessive 
work were duly presented. Rest and al- 
ternation of activities in the daily pro- 
gramme, and the claims of the individual 
and the exceptional child were dwelt 
upon as the practical issues of the topic. 

A resume of the child study movement 
and its result of a practical character 
were presented by Superintendent C. L. 
Marsh of North Tonawanda, N. Y., in his 
paper on “The Daily Programme in the 
Light of the Results of Child Study.” 
The problems of grading, grouping, and 
promoting children, the need of attention 
by teachers to physiological defects in 
pupils, the sequence of topics, the length 
of recitations, nature study, the age of 
adolesence and its peculiarities, and the 
selection of teachers were among the 
themes selected for treatment in the light 
of what is now pretty well established 
concerning the characteristics of child- 
hood. 

The afternoon session was held in con- 
nection with the conference of the Asso- 
ciated Academic Principals. “Child 
Study in the High School” and ‘Getting 
Acquainted with High School Boys and 
Girls’ were the topics of the papers and 
reports presented, respectively, by Prin- 
cipals Burt B. Farnsworth, Lancaster, N. 
Y., and Myron T. Scudder of the Hill- 
house high school, New Haven, Conn. 
These papers contained reports of the re- 
sults of the efforts, in their schools, to 
secure a more intelligent co-operation of 
the grammar and high schools, on one 
hand, and of the teachers and parents of 
high school pupils, on the other hand. 
The former was able to report ‘‘progress”’ 
only in the use of printed forms and other 
means in reaching pupils and parents. 
‘The paper by the latter was the chief fea- 
ture of the entire day’s meeting. It pre- 
sented the amazing results of a systematic 
attempt, made in New Haven _ several 
months ago, to get more light on the prac- 
tical and individual issues involved in 
teaching and training high school boys 
and girls, by collecting certain facts re- 
specting the case of each pupil. This ex- 
periment of prying into the domestic and 
pedagogic lives of the children has gone 
so far that the speaker was enabled to 
illustrate the immediate results by citing 
instructive, typical cases of pupils, 
parents, and teachers, in which there re- 
mains much vantage ground to be gained 
by learning the details of thought and 
deed on the part of all concerned in the 
high school. It is hoped that copies of 
these blank forms used in both places 
may be supplied to the members in the 
report of the proceedings. 

The evening session was given to the 
report of the past year by the secretary, 
and a consideration of child study prob- 
lems and issues. 

The increased attendance during the 
session, the warmth of the discussions, 
and the efforts to think clearly combined 
in the indications that child study has a 
deepening effect upon the seriousness of 
education. The contents of the papers 
and addresses showed new lines of influ- 
ence which centre in the pupil child and 
the school, and enthused many to make 
fresh and extended efforts to get these in- 
fluences under control, or, at least, within 
the light of knowledge. This fourth ses- 
sion revealed that child study is still alive 
with practical interest, full of problems, 
und provocative of intelligent discussion. 

Membership in the New York society is 
open to all persons, residents or non-resi- 
dents of the state, who are interested in 
child study. The annual dues are fifty 
cents ($.50), payable to the secretary- 
treasurer, Edward Franklin Buchner, 
New York University, New York City. 


THE GUARDIAN OF CHILDREN. 


Slow circling upon outstretched wing 

The fierce, rapacious bird of prey 

Glides near that small, sweet, tender thing 
Those cruel claws would snatch away. 


O, how that mother’s heart must leap 

To drive this peril of the air 

Away from that soft nest of sleep 

With all her love and longing there. 

But see the staunch defender rise 

With bristling mane and head erect, 

No power can snatch that precious prize, 
While he stands ready to protect. 

Sleep on sweet babe, your mother’s breast 
Once more shall press you close and warm, 
No evil bird shall e’er molest 

While this brave guardian scents the harm. 


To protect her little ones is among the 
strongest instincts of a mother’s heart, and 
through all the thousands cares and worries 
of a busy woman’s life there arises ever and 
anon tne thought ‘‘O, if I could do more 
for my baby !”’ 

But mothers are too often weighed down 


and weakened with their own daily burdens 
to do any more than struggle almost hope- 
lessly against the physical and mental evils 
that beset themselves, with no strength left 
to care for others. Women with large fam- 
ilies find that the very ordeal of bringing 
children into the world, and nursing and 
rearing them to boyhood and girlhood, is 
so great a draft upon the mother’s strength 
that she herself becomes the natural object 
of care and protection. 

It is a glorious boon to the women of this 
generation that the wonderful supportive 
tonic, originated by Dr. Pierce, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., is capable of sustaining them through 
the ordeal of frequent motherhood and 
bringing them out of it with unimpaired 
wotianly strength and energy. 

Motherhood is not only the grandest of 
woman’s possibilities, but is the natural 
fulfillment of her physical being and when 
prepared for with proper observance of 
nature’s laws and attended by reasonable 
care should be free from the mental de- 
pression, excessive pain and subsequent 
prostration so commonly experienced. 
Thousands of women have found that the 
use of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
during the expectant time and over the 
nursing period imparts precisely the local 
strength and constitutional reinforcement 
needed to carry them over this critical junct- 
ure cheerfully, safely, almost painlessly. 

It affords direct organic endurance and 
constitutional nerve-force. It gives recu- 
perative power; it promotes the secretion 
of abundant healthy nourishment for the 
child during the nursing period. It is in 
the best sense the guardian of childhood 
for it not only enables the mother to take 
up the work of life again with vigor and 
enjoyment but through her it imbues the 
little one with the rugged natural strength 
which is a constant protection against the 
physical evils with which childhood is 
constantly assailed. 

What Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
does for mothers and their children is well 
exemplified in the experience of Mrs. 
H. M. Hansrote, of Magnolia, Morgan Co., 
W. Va. In a recent letter to Dr. Pierce 
she writes: 

comimenced to take Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
pg pomp something over two years ago, and 
am glad to testify that it isa God-send to woman- 
kind. The three children who were born before 
I began to take your medicine did not live long; 
they were very delicate, but those born since 
(three in al!) are very hearty, and that convinces 
me that your medicine is just what it is said to 
be and a great deal more. “I could tell enough to 
fill a book about the way I suffered and the way 
your medicine acted. Indeed, every woman on 
the globe ought to know about your medicine.” 

_Another lady, Mrs. Elizabeth Hull, of 27 Mer- 
rick St., Pawtucket, R. I., writes: ‘I have had 
fifteen babies, and always hada bad time. Some- 
times I have had to have two doctors. I began 
taking your ‘Favorite Prescription’ last July 
and in September I gave birth to two little girls 
and I never had such an easy time. I had no 
doctor and did not suffer half as long as before. 
My twins when born weighed ten pounds each. 
They are fine girls, now four months old.” 

_Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical Ad- 
viser tells you how to treat almost every 
known form of disease at home and just 
what to do in case of emergency. There 
is no trouble in understanding it. It con- 
tains 1008 pages and more than 7o0 illustra- 
tions. A paper-covered copy will be sent 
free for 21 one-cent stamps, by the World’s 
Dispensary Medical Association, Buffalo, 
N. Y. If a French cloth binding is want- 
ne ten cents more, thirty-one stamps 


When every time we take up a pen we find 
itacomfortand a delight, and see Esterbrook’s 
name standing out on each one, we conclude 
there are worse people than penmakers. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Text-Book of Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene... Smith. William R. Jenkins, N. Y. $1.00 
The Great Campaigns of Nelson.............-.. -.-. Morris. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y 1.25 
The Neutral Ground....... Preyer. G P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. -10 
The Easiest German Reading....... .. ......... ... Hempl. Ginn & Co., Boston. -40 
Some Marked Passages and Other Stories........... Pennington. Fords, Howard, & Hurlbut, N. Y. 1.00 
The Divine Force in the Life of the World........... McKenzie. Lamson, Wolfe, & Co., Boston. —— 
Historic Homes of the Southwest Mountains, 
Spain—Its Greatness and Decay..... ............... Hume. The Macmillan Company, N.Y. 1.50 
Short History of Diandliker “ “ 2.50 
Nature Study—First Reader... Wilson. “ “ 
Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western ; 

The Medizeval Fisher. “ “ “ 7.00 
The Companions of Lang. “ — 
How Music Developed ...............ccceeceeseeeeees Henderson. F. A. Stokes Co., N. Y. 1.25 
The Words of Abraham Lincoln ..................... Thomas. Western Pub. House, Chicago. —— 
Commissioner Hume... ....... .......ssee0- » Bardeen. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse. 1.25 
Syllabus ot Propositions in Geometry............... — Harvard University, Cambridge. — 

MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS MISCELLAN Y. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. fing 
Post-o The superintendent of schools_ of 


Quincy, Ill., recently received an interest- 
ing letter from a primary pupil which 


Paper. 
AmericanJourual of Education..St. Louis, Mo. 
American Primary Teacher..... Boston, Mass. 


American|School rd Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Colorado School Journal......... Denver. Col. made him laugh heartily. The corre- 
Can, spondent was a girl, and after going on 
oston, Mass. 
Educational Journal ............ Toronto, Can, and telling him about her work, made the 
Educational News................ Newark, Del. voluntary confession that she had been 
Educational Review... New York, N.Y. “whispering a good deal lately,” and 
orida School Exponent........Jacksonville, Fla. ‘ 
Indiana School Journal..---:.... Indianapolis, Ind. ended her little missive by saying, “I am 
Interstate Review. ........ ..... Danville, Il. not as good as you think.’’—School Board 
lowa Normal Monthly.. ........ Dubuque, Lowa. Journal. 
Journal of Education............ Boston, Mass. 
ndergarten Review ........... pringtield, Mass. Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
Michigan Moderator........ ...-Lansing, Mich. 
Midland Schools................. Des Sains, la. been used over fifty years by mothers for 
Sissons: Behool Joursal... City, Mo. their children while teething with perfect 
orthwestern Journal o ucation. Lincoln, Neb. i 
Ohio Educational Monthly...... Columbus, Ohio. child, the 
Pennsylvania School Journal... Lancaster, Pa. gums, allays all pains, cures wind colic, 
Po ular Boston, Sass. regulates the bowels, and is the best 
rimary Education.............. oston, Mass. j 
New York, N.Y. remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
Public School Journal........... Bloomington, Ill. from teething or other causes, and is for 
Balletia.. sale by druggists in every part of the 
nneapolis, Minn. 
New York, N.Y. world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Wins- 
School News and Practical Educator. Taylorville, 1, low’s Soothing Syrup. 25 cents a bottle. 
eachers’ Institute.............. ew York, N.Y. P 
Teachers’ World..........-...-+- New York, N. Y. “That affair on the end of my tail,” said 
Texas Sobol Journal... the rattlesnake, ‘“‘may not seem hand- 
Wisconsin Journal of Education. Madison, Wis. some, but—” He skillfully threw a coil. 
Western Teacher............... Milwankee. Wie “It’s a rattling good thing. Yes.” 


The Journal of Education is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the 
wishes of a large majority of its sub. 
seribers, it is sent regularly until definitely 
ordered to be discontinued, but will be dis- 
continued on expiration, if the subscriber 
so desires. Please send remittances by 
draft, postal, or express order, or regis- 
tered letter to the publishers, New Eng- 
land Publishing Comnany. 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave. 4ist and 42d Sts.., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YURK. 


Central for shopp and theatres. 
to and from 42d St. Depot tree $ 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


a qead 


Bureau of Civil Service Instruction, 
123 FIFTH STREET, N. E., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


We aid those who want to secure a position in the Civil Service 
Department. 85,000 positions filled through the Civil Service by ex- 
aminations. War creates a demand for large increase of employees. 


TEACHING as a Business for Men was the title of a paper read before the National Association in 
} 1885, and the author’s conclusion was that it was a very poorly paying business, and men 
of ability had better | out of it, But that was several years ago, and times have changed. ‘To-day 
there are prizes in the profession. A first-class college that wants a president now offers from $10,000 to 
$20,000 salary. There are three colleges that pay all their professors $7,000 a year. Large cities pay their 
superintendents from $4,000 to $7,000 a $3,000 ‘to $5,000, high school principals 
year; normal sonnel pete vals get from AS A BUSINESS from $2,500 to $4,000, and soon, Albany 
Academy pays its princi at $4,000, and has not a man in the faculty to whom it pays less than $2,000. In 
fact, it doesn’t take Much of a man to command $2,000 now; and young men of ability who will thoroughly 
prepare themselves for their work, and do their work with all their might when they get into it, may confi- 
dently look for $5,000 a year up. What has produced this change ? DiscRIMINATION in the hiring of 


Valuable Desk Books for Teachers. 


PREPARING TO READ: 
Or The Beginning of School Life. The Continents. 


By Mary A. Spear, State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa.; with over 300 Draw- With Perforated Maps for Slate Drawing. 


ings by D. R. Aucssure. Boards, price, 
50 cents. 

With this book in hand no teacher need fail in 
teaching reading with eminent success, whatever 
book she uses with the pupils. The author begins at 
the foundation, and tells just what preparation 


should be made at home; following this with the NATIVE TREES : 


preparation at school. 
A Study for School and Home. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY. 
By L. W. Providence, R. I. Il- 


Common Animal Forms. - 
form lustrated. Price, 30 cents. 


By CLARABEL GILMAN. Boards. Fully The author has written about trees as he has seen 
illustrated. Price, 50 cents. them, in walks and rambles, in town and country. 
She gives in this book the outlines of what she has | It is wholly unlike anything that has ever before 
found it practicable to attempt with children. Each | been published on this subject. 


By G.C. Fisuer, Superintendent of Schools, 
Pawtucket, R. I. Boards. Price, 30 cents. 


This is one of the best aids to the teaching of Gcog- 
raphy ever published. 


‘‘lesson”’’ is in two parts,—one in large print, con 

sisting of statements of children’s observations, 

often in their own language; the other in smaller QUEER QUESTIONS 

print, consisting of explicit directions to the teacher, 

and additional facts. These directions instruct the And Ready Replies. 

teacher as to what materials, specimens, etc., are to} 

be used, where such materials may be procured, and By S. Grant OLIPHANT. Handsomely 


how they should be handled. 


RECREATION QUERIES 


/n United States History, with Answers. 


How To Do It. 
By Pror. C. L. Gruner, State Normal 
School, Kutztown, Pa. Cloth. Price, 50 By Hiram Orcutt, LL.D. Cloth. Price, 
cents. 75 cents. 


bound in cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


SCHOOL - KEEPING: 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON : 
3 Somerset Street. 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Avenue, 


THE ESSENTIALS of GEOGRAPHY: 


teachers, so that the best men have a chance to get to the top. How do they get there? FOR Mt 
Almost always through a first-class Teachers’ Agency, which makes discrimination easy. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch; 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


The Albert 
Teachers’ Agency. 


Fourteenth Year. 


Circulars free. 


Central Music Mail, Chicago. 


Vacancies direct from Employers. 
Candidates personally recommended. 
Over 3,000 positions filled. 

Cc, J. ALBERT, Manager. 


B. F. CLARK 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY. 


Ten years in Chicago. Per- 
manent clientage among the 
best schools in the West....... 


Puliman Bidg. 


Michigan avenue 
and Adams Street, 


Chicago. 


MERICAN : : 


Introduces to Colleges, 

TEACHERS’ AGENCY “and Fansites 

and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governess 8, OF 
every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. Gall on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuuton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 


25 King St.. 


es 
420 Parrott Bldg., 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 
156 Fifth Ave, Hew York. 


Toronto. 
Francisco, 


1041 32d St., 
414 Ventury Bidg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


j C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Lea- 
N lE con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Send for Agency Manuai 


The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 
WM. O. PRATT, Manage: 


HENRY SABIN, Proprietor,.... 


The EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Proprietor, 


SYRAGUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, win, stescuse, 


sylvania and other States. Fourteen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
KACHERS for first-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Pena- 


F. B. SPAULDING, Manager. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


36 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, } OFFICES { 68 STATE ST., ALBANY, N.Y, 


W. E. Davis, Manager. 


Over 3,000 positions filled.. ........ SEND YOR MANUAL. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


i 3 f th of eit ou may find 
Provides Good Teachers for Good Schools. | write us fully 
Provides Good Schools for Good Teachers. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., ALBANY, N. Y- 


in regard to your wants. 


in that field. For full information write to 


‘SUUTH WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Cumb, Presbyterian Bldg., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


. offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


AKRON, OHIO. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN PEASE. 


6 SSS SES 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New Vork. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 


Recomm ends superior teachers. Our recommend- 
ations have weight with school officials. 


We assist teachers in se- 
TEAC HE RS ! curing positions by sup- 
plying Colleges, Schoois, 
and Families with Professors, Teachers. and Goy- 


ernesses Free of Charge. INTERSTATE TEACH- 
ERS ACENCY, 126 Washington St., Chicago. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Teachers Wante (2ist Year.) ST. Lovin, Mo 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


T ’ A DENVER 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency, “coro. 
FRED. DICK, Manager, ex-State Superintendent. 
E can assist competent teachers to desirable poal, 
tions, and aid School Directors in the selection of 
qualified teachers. 


WEN WRITING to our advertisers, please 
mention the “ Journal of Kdncation.” 


SUBSCRIBERS to theJOURNAL NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
Can have their subscriptions | JOURNAL OF will secure a years 
vanced siz months by sending a 2 subscr ption free. 

new yearly subscription. j N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 


When corresponding with our advertisers please mention this journal, 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S 
STANDARD Works OF REFERENCE 


‘ 


THE NEW CHAMBERS’S 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


The New Illustrated Edition. WRewritten and Enlarged by American and English Editors 
International in character. Based upon the most recent Census Returns and Corrections and 
Additions made up to the day of printing. A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, containing 
upwards of 30,000 Articles ; illustrated by more than 3,500 Engravings; over 11,000,000 Words, 
and 17,560 Columns of Reading Matter. 10 volumes. Imperial octavo. Best Encyclopaedia 


for Schools. 


LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY 


ersons of all Ages and Countries, and Accounts of the 
various subjects of the Norse, Hindoo, and Classic Mythologies, with the Pronunciation of their 
Names in the Different Languages in which they occur. By JosepH THomas, M.D., LL.D., 
author of “ Thomas’s Pronouncing Medical Dictionary,” etc. Mew Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Complete in one imperial octavo volume of 2,550 pages. Price in sheep binding, $8.00, net ; half 
Morocco, $10 00, me¢ ; half Russia, 10.00, met. 


LIPPINCOTT’S GAZETTEER 
OF THE WORLD 


New Revised Edition. A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical Dictionary of the 
World, containing Notices of over 125,000 Places, with recent and authentic information respect- 
ing the Countries, Islands, Mountains, Cities, Towns, etc., in every portion of the globe. Origi- 
nally edited by JoserH THomas, M.D., LL.D., author of “ Lippincott’s Pronouncing Biograph- 
ical Dictionary,” **‘Thomas’s Pronouncing Medical Dictionary,” etc. In one imperial octavo 
volume of nearly 3,000 pages. Price in sheep binding, $8.00, net ; half Morocco, $10.00, net ; 


half Russia, $10.00, 


Containing Memoirs of the Eminent P 


To those who desire condensed works on 
Biography and Geography we offer.... 


Chambers’s Gazetteer of the World Chambers’s Biographical Dictionary 
Half Morocco, $2.50| Half Morocco, $3.50 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


714-722 Filbert St., Philadelphia 


“4 delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


CHILD STUDY OF THE ar | 


TALES FROM MYTHOLOGY. 


By GRACE ADELE PIERCE, 
It has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
taught rea/ /iterature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 


of the work, of great authors at an early age. 
With this thought and object in view, CHILD STUDY OF THE CLAssiCs has been written. 


: 
x In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 
# later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively 
as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 
This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, 
vith attractive boa d binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for suppiemen- 
x 


tary reading. 


Boards, Illustrated. . . . Price, 40 Cents. 


Liberal discount for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: BOSTON: 


203 Michigan Avenue. 3 Somerset Street. s 


Preparing for Examination in 
Teachers} to Teacn HISTORY 
— SHOULD HAVE | 


FOSTER’S Wistorieal ‘ Outline ‘ Manual. 


Comprehensive. 


Clear, ( oncise. 


Acknowledged by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT for 
Students and Teachers of History in Common Schools, Normal Schools, 
County Normal Institutes, Summer Schools, and Colleges. 


{ 1. Systematic Historical Chains of Events. 
. 2. Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. 

Admirable | 3. Unique. specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 

4 4- Political Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 
Features | 5. All Important Treaties made by the United States. 

6. Movements toward Confederation 

| 7. Noted American Authors*and Historical Literary Productions. 
Liberal Discounts for Class Use. 


Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpaid, 30 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: BOSTON : 
203 Michigan Avenue. 3 Somerset Street. 


Publishers. 


UNIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANYS e New Yorke 


43-47 East 10th St., 
N. BE. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


School Books 
in a hurry 


And at New York prices, singly 
or by the dozen, may be obtained 
second-hand or new, by any boy or 


6) girl in the remotest hamlet, or any 
© teacher or official anywhere, and 


Delivery prepaid 
Brand new, complete alphabetical 
if you mention 


catalogue, Sree, of school books of add ((( 
HINDS & NOBLE 
4 Cooper Institute New York City 


EDUCATIONAL WAIFS. 


IS THERE A SCIENCE OF PEDAGOGY? By 

Albert E. Winship. 27 pages. Price, 15 cents. 

MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. By Albert E. Winship 
Price, 10 cents. 

HISTORY FOR TEACHERS. By Mary Blake. 
Contains an Outline of Historical Study from the 
First to the Eighth Century, inclusive. Price, 
15 cents. 


TWO PREMIUM ESSAYS. 
1. Oral Teaching: Its Proper Limits and Meth. 
ods. By Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Boston, 

2. The Proper Fanctions of the Free High 
School. By Horace H. Morgan, St. Louis, Mo. 
These two valuable essays published in one pam- 

phiet. 48 pages. Price, 15 cents. 

GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. Methods of 
Teaching. By Profs. John W. White and A. C 
Richardson. 35 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
2 Somerset Rt... Roston. 


SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5* Ave. NY. CO. 


Ask Your Dealer for FRANKLIN’S 


Rainbow Crayons 


T colors. The first and best wax crayons ever pro- 
duced scientifically correct, for maps, charts, draw- 
ings, teaching, etc. ‘* Rainbow,” * Radiant,” Edu- 
cational” packages. Also in 4% gross boxes, solid or 
assorted colors. Freehand Drawing Crayons, etc. 


FRANKLIN MPG. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
90 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 142 Lake St., Chicago. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and 
Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 
Five Diplomas> 


Too much stress can hardly be laid on the authors’ 
ground principle, that where a method aims to regulate 
the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist- 
encies and lack of organic coherence be; to take the 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
every true product of art. On the contrary, where vocal 
expressionis studied as a manifestation of the Prpocsecs 
of thinking, there results the truer energy of the stu 
dent’s powers and the more natural unity of the com- 

lex elements of his expression.—Dr. Lyman Abbott, in 

e Uutlook (from a review of the books of S. 8. rry, 
Ph.D., President of the School). 

The Province of Expression, Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, Imagination and Dramatic Instinct, 
Classics for Vocal Expression, are works which Mr, 
Leland T. Powers says have ge the work of elo- 
cution a literature and established it upon scien- 
tific and artistic principles. 


Specimen copy of Expression, a quarterly review, 
sent on receipt of ten cents. Catalogues free. 
Address, SCHOOL OF EXPRFSSION, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. Mass. 


YMNASTIC CARDS 


OF THE 


LING SYSTEM. 


By F. A. MORSE, 
Pincipal Sherwin School, Boston. 


In Three Series. Price, 15 cts. each. 


The Three Series to One Address, 36 Cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Address 


America.” — New York Times. 


JEANNETTE L, 


in January, 1881. 


The February Number 


M. Boutet de Monvel. 
The Novels of William Black. 
Sidney Lee’s Shakespeare. 

The Creator of Wonderland. 
A frontispiece portrait of W. 


during the year.’’ — /ndianapolis Journal. 


“The Critic long since took rank as the foremost literary paper in 


The Critic. 


An Illustrated Monthly Review of Literature, Art, and Life. 


JoserpH GILDER, 


Always Good! Always Improving ! 


The Critic is now printed in an enlarged and improved form, and appears in an 
entirely new dress of type throughout. 
tions will continue to be as interesting as they are unique, and its letterpress 
will uphold the high standard which has been maintained since it was founded, 


Circulation Increasing! Advertising Increasing ! 


The alliance between a magazine of the standard of Zhe Critic and a house with 
the reputation and literary connections possessed by Messrs. Putnam can not fail 
to be in many ways advantageous to the readers of the magazine. 


Will contain a THACKERAY TREASURE - TROVE. | 
By Tu. Bentrzon (Mme. Blanc). 
By Agnes Reppvier. 
By Dr. W. J. Rowre. 

By J. L. G. 
D. Howells and his daughter, Miss Mildred 
Howe'ls, by St. Gaudens, never before published, and many other interesting 
and rare illustrations, reviews, and special articles. 


“The December issue rivals in attractiveness and interest the best issue of any magazine 


Trial Subscription of Three Months on Receipt of 25 Cents. 
20 Cents a Copy. $2.00 a Year. 


Editors. 


Its editors promise that its illustra- 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 


Published for THE 


NEW YORK — LONDON. 


When corresponding with advertisers, olease mention this jorrna' 


By G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
Office, 27-29 W. 23d St., N. Y. 
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